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How do the railroads do the impossible? 





IN MOVING 500 billion ton-miles of freight 
a year to keep you clothed, warmed and 
fed. doing the impossible has become a rail- 
road habit. They do it with miracles—like 
centralized traffic control that master-minds 
train movements over miles and miles of track. 





RAILROADING IDEA THAT'S GROWING is the 
ea of special, through trains for small- 
lot merchandise. It’s cutting delivery time 
— promises to be much faster when the 
friction bearings now used on these trains 
are replaced by Timken roller bearings. 








KEEPING TABS on 2 million freight cars, 
3 which may travel over dozens of lines 
before returning home, is another railroad 
miracle. And new ideas — like tabulating 
machines and automatic card sorters—help 
railroad men do this job better than ever. 


Answer: with new ideas like “Roller Freight’! 








4 THE NEWEST IDEA that will help work 


wonders for the railroads—as well as 


shippers and the public —is “Rolles 
Freight”! It’s the next great ste p in rail- 
roading. “Roller Freight”—freight cars 


equipped like streamliners and locomo- 
tives with Timken tapered roller bearings 
—will bring you the things you eat and 
wear and use faster and in better condition. 


With Timken bearings on the axles in 
place of old-style friction bearings, freight 
trains can travel at passenger train speeds 
and smoothness. “Hot boxes” and othe 
delays due to bearings are eliminated. 
And since Timken bearings reduce start- 
Roller 


cars start easily, without jolts and jars 


ing resistance SS%, Freight” 


NOT JUST A BALL ©) NOT JUST A ROLLER O—) THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL ()) AND THRUST ->(0): 





to damage lading. Freight car wear is 
reduced, maintenance costs cut, and car 
availability increased, 

Already “Roller Freight” is under way 
on many railroads — some with only a 
few Timken-equipped cars—others with 
as many as L000, 

Due to their tapered design, Timken 
bearings take both radial and thrust 
loads. Whether you’re building freight 
cars or combines, machine tools or 
automobiles, make sure the trade-mark 
Timken” is on the bearings you use. 
Phe Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: ‘“TIM- 
ROSCO”™. Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy 
Steels and Tubing. Removable Rock Bits, 
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Where glass used to break 
in a long slide to first 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


HAT chute-the-chutes used to be 

made of steel rollers. Cases of 
bottles would slide down from second 
floor to first floor. But there’d be 
collisions, or runaways — with broken 
bottles, wasted product, delays. 


Someone remembered that B.F. 
Goodrich had developed a special 
rubber belt to carry things wp steep 
inclines; why couldn’t it carry things 
down just as safely? The B. F. Goodrich 
belt was made with thousands of small 
knobs or fingers of rubber, tough 
enough to stand years of use yet soft 


enough to bend with a load and grip it. 
That's why it’s called Griptop belt. 
Eight years ago this B. F. Goodrich 
belt was installed and it’s still at work. 
The belt’s rubber knobs won't let the 
heavy cases slip—they move safely, 
surely at belt speed. Speed of handling 
cases has increased; time, cost and 
breakage have gone way down. 


B. F. Goodrich research is constantly 
at work like this to find better, faster, 
cheaper ways to handle materials and 
transmit power. Some people might 
say we are “improving ourselves out 


of business.” But that’s the way this 
American competitive system works — 
better and better products reduce cost 
to the user; the lower the cost, the more 
people there are who can buy; the 
more buyers, the more demand for 
goods, and the more steady jobs. This 
is the principle of BFG research, em- 
phasized by the opening of the largest 
research laboratory in the rubber indus- 
try — B. F.Goodrich Research Center. 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Indus- 
trial and General Products Division, 


Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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The easy WAY fo WEIGH 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE Scales 


Fast, accurate, easy-to-read, easy-to-handle Fairbanks-Morse Scales offer 
the easy way to “weigh.” Because these lastingly accurate weighing instru- 
ments are designed for fast, dependable operation . . . for maximum ease 
of reading, they speed weighing operations . . . minimize the chance of 
costly human error. 

There is a Fairbanks-Morse Scale for every weighing operation. Your 
Fairbanks-Morse weighing expert will be glad to assist you in selecting 
the right style and size for your operations. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE., 








a name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES «+ DIESEL ENGINES « PUMPS «+ SCALES 
MOTORS + GENERATORS «+ STOKERS + RAILROAD MOTOR 
CARS ond STANDPIPES « FARM EQUIPMENT + MAGNETOS 
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LETTERS 


Balance of the Sexes 


Re the article in Newsweek, Aug. 22, 
about the predetermination of sex, I hope 
Mother Nature has guarded her secret well. 
Since, for some reason incomprehensible to 
me, boy babies seem to be more welcome 
than girls, it wouldn’t be long till there 
would be about a dozen men for every 
woman. 

Why don’t those scientists work on some- 
thing that would benefit mankind instead of 
spoiling Mother Nature’s (or God’s) intel- 
ligent balance? 

Mrs. ALICE DENZIEN 

Ludlow, S. D. 


Sensible Superstitions? 


The Japanese may really be super- 
stitious, but let’s give them credit for some- 
thing. 

In your section on Medicine (Sept. 5) you 
describe two of their superstitions: “. . . a 
drop of human milk every day straight from 
a nursing mother’s breast is the only specific 
for sore eyes . . . a squirt of urine is the 
cheapest and best remedy for an open 
wound.” 

It has been a long-standing practice in 
the veterinary profession to use injections of 
foreign protein (usually in the form of sterile 
milk) in treating corneal ulcers and other 
conditions of the eye, and the same methods 
have been used in the medical profession. 

Regarding a “squirt of urine,” may I say 
that one of the natural components of urine 
is urea, and I would be delighted to have 
you send me $1 for every therapeutic oint- 
ment containing urea .. . It is also interest- 
ing to note that normal urine is sterile, and 
therefore would make fine treatment for 
open wounds . 


GeraLp R. Donner, D.V.M. 
New York City 


Editorial Take-off 


. . . You seem to attempt to impress your 
readers with the fact that the B-47 (jet 
bomber) was able to take off “horizontally” 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Much more “Prestone” anti-freeze is being produced 





9 than ever before! But the demand for America’s 

mt. No. 1 anti-freeze has never been greater—it exceeds 

the supply. Most dealers in your community have, 

vor, or can secure, “Prestone” brand anti-freeze now. So, to be 
ee sure you get the best protection you can give your car... 


= BUY YOUR “PRESTONE” ANTLFREEZE EARLY! 


sir There’s nothing else like it! 


The registered trade-marks “Prestone” and “Eveready” distinguish products of 
=> NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
ie 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
— 
a, en ' Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
— UCC 
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LIEN! 


THE HOTTEST VALUE 





MORE! Double-Life Brakes .. . 
Cyclebonded brake linings last up 
to twice as long. Safety-rims hold 
tires on in case of sudden tire fail- 
ure...you retain steering control. 
Super-cushion tires ride softer. 


MORE! Master-Styled Instrument 
Panel...rich in beauty, Rotary-ac- 
tion controls... clear-view dials 
grouped infrontofdriver.A turnof 
the ignition switch key starts motor 
.--no buttons or pedals to push. 


TODAYS BIG RUGGED 


MORE! Giant Luggage 
Compartment...specially 
designed to add to usable 
space. Effortless spring- 
balanced rear deck lid— 
“no rattle” tool storage. 


—————_ 































“We’re a Dodge Family” 


say Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Oettler 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


“Our beautiful new Coronet 
is our sixth Dodge—and it’s 
the best Dodge we’ve ever 
owned!” Mrs. Oettler is en- 
thusiastic about new Dodge 
beauty and ease of handling. 
And Mr. Oettler remarks, 
“Dodge is amazingly low in 
price—and an outstanding ~ 
value for the money.” 










FROM COAST-10-COAST IS 


You could pay a thousand dollars more 
for a car and still not get all the 
extra room, ease of handling and famous 
ruggedness of the big new Dodge 





HE BIGGER Dodge dollar buys a far bigger 
g pote From bumper to bumper, Dodge 
gives you more for the money. Yet Dodge 
prices start just a few dollars above the lowest- 
priced cars! 

Dodge is HIGHER ON THE INSIDE—sO you 
won’t knock your hat or head. Dodge is lower 
outside for a road-hugging ride. Dodge is 
LONGER ON THE INSIDE—SsO you Can stretch out 
and ride in comfort. Dodge is shorter outside to 
make parking easier. And the big new Dodge 
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MORE! Room For Your Head...and for your 
legs ... for your elbows! Dodge seats are many 
inches wider...are “knee level” to provide 


restful support when you ride. 
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e lid— ORE! New “Get-Away” Engine for you the amazing smoothness of gyrol 


faster pick-up... higher compression 
kjucezes extra miles from every tank- 
ful of gas. And all Dodge models give 


orage. 











Fluid Drive. New Gyro-Matic to free 
you from shifting available on Coro- 
net models at moderate extra cost. 


is WIDER ON THE INSIDE—to give you welcome 
elbow room in both front and 
Dodge is narrower outside so it fits your garage 
with room to spare! 

Yet this is only the beginning of Dodge value! 
Dodge gives you one feature after another to 
make your big Dodge ride smoother, handle 
easier, get away faster, perform better. 

See and drive Dodge today. Learn what 
Dodge value and DEPENDABILITY mean in 
terms of long car life and low cost of upkeep. 


rear seats, 





















MORE! Doors Open W-i-d-e! You don’t have to 
be a “contortionist” to gracefully step in or out 
of your new Dodge. Door-checks hoid doors 
open until you close them. 


“The Big Rugged 


DODGE 


Just a few dollars more than 
the lowest-priced cars ! 





mericas favorite 


reminder | 


Sates meeting at 2 P.M.? Special broadcast at 
4:30? Simply set the G-E Clock-Radio to turn on 


automatically right on the dot! You'll want one 


for your bedroom, too. It lulls you to sleep wm 
music, then turns itself off! Wakes you to music, 
too, automatically. (If you doze off, it buzzes till 
you get up!) It’s a beautiful table radio for — 
the-clock pleasure...a G-E electric clock that tells 
in the dark. Rosewood plastic cabinet—a 
addition to office or home. Model 64. $34.95* 


In ivory plastic, Model 65—$36.95* 


higher West and South—subject to change without notice, 


time 
smart 


* Prices slightly 
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LETTERS 
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Mr. Truman was never in danger 


for the benefit of the President (NEwsweex. 
Sept. 5) . . . Perhaps your nonflying writer 
meant perpendicularly. 

Jacos SHULGOLD 


Aero Club of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


>... The B-47 . . . “took off almost hori- 
zontally, like a Fourth of July skyrocket . . .” 

If a Fourth of July skyrocket took off hori- 
zontally it would be pretty hot for the spec- 
tators—or wouldn’t it? 


R. H. Bicxrorp 
Aguirre, Puerto Rico 


>... What did observer Truman say when 
the B-47 reached the end of the runway? 
Or, better yet, what happened? 
PETE VIEMEISTER 
Roslyn Estates, N. Y. 


Mr. Truman was never in as much danger 
as the Newsweek staff members who got 
their directions mixed. 


Moley and the West 


. . . It seems apropos to commend [Mr 
Moley for his Aug. 8 article] on this old- 
age pensicn game on the Pacific Coast . . 
The pension racket is the most insidious of 
all in its final implications. 

Rocer KEITH 

Des Moines, Iowa 


>... [Mr. Moley] seems to think that peo- 
ple who are old and poor should not receiv 
much in the way of pensions . . . 


J. D. Banks 
Portland, Ore. 


> [Mr. Moley’s article on the CVA] in the 
Aug. 15 issue hits the bull’s-eye . . . 
Won. A, ALEXANDER 
Culbertson, Mont. 


>... Raymond Moley takes a dim and dis- 
torted lock at the Pacific Northwest and 
sees a horr-ble threat in the proposed Colum- 
bia Valley Administration. As a sponsor off 
CVA legisl2t’on . . . I must report that Mr 


Newsweek 
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Moley’s morbid essay is greatly inferior to 
many schoolboy papers I have read on the 
subject ... 


Hucu B. MitrcHELL 
Representative 
Washington, First District 


House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 


> I just want you to know how much I en- 
joyed Mr. Moley’s editorial on the CVA. 

I am quite well acquainted with the con- 
ditions in [Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
and Idaho] as I have traveled them for 
some 50 years and have seen these states 
develop... 

W. W. REED 

Seattle, Wash. 


Great-Grandmother 


Your feature article in the Aug. 22 issue on 
Eleanor Roosevelt was most interesting and 
very well written. But it did leave in my 
mind the question of how many great-grand- 
children Mrs. Roosevelt has . . . 

Jay McELwaIn 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


One: Nicholas Delano, born Aug. 7 to 
Mrs. Van H. Seagraves (“Sistie” Dall), 
daughter of Anna Roosevelt Boettiger (NEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 15). 


Changing Time 

In Newsweek, Aug. 15... you state that 
Ogden, Utah, is the place where the pas- 
senger shifts his watch from Mountain to 
Pacific Time. I think you will find that 
Caliente, Nev., over 300 miles west of Ogden 
on the Union Pacific Railroad, is the official 
place to change your watch. 


Mrs. C, J. Buttock 
Casper, Wyo. 


Uvada, 25 miles east of Caliente on the 
Nevada-Utah line, is the railroad’s official 
spot for the shift from Mountain to Pacific 
Time. As most westbound streamliners pass 
through Uvada in the small hours, passen- 
gers normally set their watches at Ogden. 
Passengers on eastbound trains usually 
change time at Las Vegas. 
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In Florsheim shoemaking, it’s the little things 
you don’t see that make the big difference 
you can’t miss! From the first selection 

of finer materials, to the smallest stitch, 

it’s care and craftsmanship that 

make Florsheims the fine shoes they are 
—and make your enjoyment keener, 


longer lasting, and more economical. 


Florsheim 





The Viking, 
S-1317 


The Florsheim Shoe Company « Chicago + Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
7 








You never know 
how deep 
the roots go 

until you talk 


about . 





HE tall young man in the faded 
dungarees pointed toward the 
field of shoulder-high corn that 
sloped down the hill beyond 
the farmhouse. 


AB= 


“This was all woods once,” 





he said. 
The older man nodded. He had stopped 
by to see how young John Miller and his 
mother were getting along, and John had 
asked him to stay a while. . . said there 
was something he wanted to tell him. 


John swung his arm to include the 
meadow, the pasture—all of the wide 
acres visible from where they were. 
“Dad cleared all that,” he said. 


The older man nodded again. He re- 
membered how Henry Miller had taken 
over this ““wasteland” and turned it al- 
most single-handed into one of the 
county’s finest farms... 





“It’s not like somebody else had done 
it,” the boy went on. He was reaching, 
the older man thought, for words to say 
a thing that’s hard to put into words at 
all. How can a man come out and say 
how much he loves a field of ripening 
corn—or tell how deeply rooted his own 
heart is in the land his father left him? 


he said. 


“I'd have hated to see this place go to 
somebody else.” The boy turned his head 


“IT know how you feel, John,” 





“Td have hated to see this place go to somebody else.” 


toward the older man. 


Dad.” 


He paused for a moment and then 
went on. “‘One of the things Dad told me, 
a few days before he died, was how you’d 
helped him work things out so there’d be 
enough life insurance to take care of Mom 
and me. ..so we could keep the farm and 
all. | think knowing that made it easier 
for him . . . because, if it weren’t for the 
life insurance, we might have lost every- 
thing...” 


““And so would 


The boy reached out his hand a little 
awkwardly. “Dad asked me tosay ‘thanks’ 
if he didn’t get to see you again...” 


The sun was starting to dip behind the 
hills, and the older man got ready to go. 
“Your father was a fine man, John.’ 


The New York Life agent stood for a 
moment looking across the fields, rich 


and green in the gathering twilight. He 
thought, “‘It is times like this, and people 
like these, that make me know I could 
never be happy being anything else but 
what I am, or doing anything else but 
what I do...” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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TV TOPICS: Because of its spontaneous nature, Newsweek 
Views the News (DuMont, Monday, 8 p.m. EDT) often 
turns up inside information not even expected by staff in- 
terviewers. For instance, the other day guest Michael Quill, 
president of the 
Transport Workers 
. Union, made _head- 
lines with his televi- 
sion prediction that 
the striking suburban 
New York bus drivers 
would return to work 
in 24 hours. (They 
did, too.) The same 
night Al Capp, car- 
toonist-creator of Li’ 
Abner, went before 








yout. ALWAYS Be A 
ROTTEN ARTIST!’ 


eeeecar is Russ our television cameras 

pow, with some observa- 
ae tan cone ite tions on the first an- 
prediction, all came true niversary of his dis- 
aert~ covery of the Shmoo. 


Backstage, Capp let 
it be known that he was fired from his first job by a cur- 
rent member of Newsweek's staff. It happened fifteen years 
ago, when Capp was doing a strip for the Associated Press. 
An AP client claimed that Capp’s handiwork was “the 
world’s worst comic strip.” AP’s art director had to effect 
Capp’s early retirement from further duty. The ax wielder 
was Russell Countryman, now NeEwsweex’s Photo Editor. 
But just to show there are no hard feelings, Mr. Capp has 
volunteered to illustrate the column this week (see cut). 


COMPLETE PACKAGE: This week Newsweex’s editorial 
flexibility again demonstrates its usefulness. The subject of 
Britain’s economy has been wrapped up in a single Inter- 
national department (see page 24). It contains a play-by- 
play account of the Washington conference as well as an 
analysis of the results obtained by the British thus far. 
We've even put the boss to work on the roundup. Malcolm 
Muir, chairman of Newsweex’s editorial board, has just 
returned from a two-month visit overseas. He contributes 
his impressions of Britain’s plight as revealed during con- 
versations with many British industrial leaders. 


BONN BY AUTOBAHN: Charles H. Brown, Newsweex’s 
new chief German correspondent, hardly had time to move 
his bureau from Berlin to Frankfurt, present seat of Ameri- 
can officialdom, before he had to hit the atitobahn again. 
The new German Parliament (see page 30) is now meet- 
ing in Bonn, three hours by office Austin from Frankfurt. 


THE COVER: In this current campaign for reelection to 
the Senate in 1950, it is Robert A. Taft’s avowed purpose 
to see every one of Ohio’s 7,000,000 residents. So seriously 
is Taft taking his Congressional race that National Affairs 
writer Harold Lavine, in Cleveland last week, had to be 
up at 5 in the morning to catch the senator as he started 
each day’s rounds. In the light of that rugged schedule 
Lavine admits it was hard to be 
coldly objective in the report on Sen- 
ator Taft beginning on page 18. 
However, he has produced an honest 
appraisal of Taft’s campaign strategy 
and his chances of success in an 
election which could decide the Re- 
publican candidacy for Président in 
1952 (photo by Ed Wergeles). 















































Emmett Kelly, the famous clown, and a youth- 


ful admirer at the Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus in Madison Square Garden. 
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THE CIRCUS! The thrill of thrills 
for 138 orphans and the telephone 
girls who made it all possible 


Ws there ever such happiness for a 
group of eager, excited youngsters as that 
day at the circus! 

It all started with the telephone girls 
who had taken gifts to the orphanage at 
Christmas. Someone said it would be nice to 
take three or four of the kids to the circus. 

The idea spread and all the girls began 
chipping in. Soon there was money enough 
to take not just three or four but 138! 

It was a wondrous day and when it was 
over it was difficult to say who was happier 
—the young sleepyheads going home on the 
buses or those who made it all possible. 

We mention this because it tells a great 
deal about the kind of people in the tele- 
phone business. They try to be good neigh- 
bors and good citizens, as well as good 
telephone people. 

The very nature of telephone work brings 
them close to the lives and the problems 
and the emergencies of many people. Their 
spirit of helpfulness and service extends to 
many activities beyond the job. 

It may be a welfare drive. Or being 
ever-ready to lend a hand in worth-while 
community affairs. Or just by helping a 
number of orphaned youngsters have a 
happy day at the circus. 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

White House aides hint that Interior 
Secretary Krug will soon resign . . . You'll 
be hearing more and more about farm 
surpluses and the Brannan plan. They 
are shaping up as the hottest 1950 cam- 
paign issues .. . Watch for mothballing 
of the U.S.S. Missouri as a result of new 
cuts in Navy funds. The famous ship, 
scene of the Japanese surrender, is the 
only battlewagon in active commission . . . 
Despite the furor swirling about him, 
John Maragon still is on first-name terms 
with some members of the White House 
staff . . . Truman has told associates that 
he expects to appoint James Bruce, for- 
mer Ambassador to Argentina, as Admin- 
istrator of the Military-Assistance Pro- 
gram ... Navy friends have privately 
suggested that Under Secretary Dan A. 
Kimball resign in a “for the good of the 
service” manner to take the heat off the 
Navy over the B-36 fiasco . . . Congres- 
sional critics of the Justice Department 
now are betting on a more vigorous prose- 
cution of Alger Hiss in the next trial. 


Vaughan Blackout 

President Truman has imposed an abso- 
lute censorship blackout on General 
Vaughan, his military aide. After 
Vaughan’s appearance before the Senate 
subcommittee investigating 5 per cent- 
ers, Truman ordered the general to keep 
mum on every subject—no_ television 
shows, no radio appearances, no maga- 
zine or newspaper interviews. 


Larger Supreme Court? 

There’s talk again in Washington of 
increasing the size of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. But this time it’s not a “court- 
packing plan.” The deaths of Associate 
Justices Frank Murphy and Wiley Rut- 
ledge at comparatively early ages has 
highlighted the tremendous strain now 
put on members of the court. While scores 
of new district and circuit judges have 
been added to handle the increased busi- 
ness of Federal courts in the past decade, 
Congress has given the high bench no ad- 
ditional help. To the public, the main 
job of the Supreme Court justices appears 
to be hearing and deciding cases. Ac- 
tually, their heaviest work is deciding 
whether appeals will be granted on the 
thousands of cases brought up from lower 
courts each year. Usually the appeal is 
denied, but first the records of each case 
must be studied carefully. Incidentally, 
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to avoid “packing” charges some con- 
gressmen who favor enlarging the court 
membership from nine to eleven suggest 
a provision that one new appointee be 
a Democrat and the other a Republican. 


MeGrath on Big Business 

While the Fair Deal presses leftward 
in the field of social legislation, the atti- 
tude of Attorney General McGrath 
toward big business indicates that on 
this point at least he’s to the right of his 
predecessor, Tom Clark. His views are 
regarded as particularly significant in the 
light of his possible promotion to the 
Supreme Court (see page 18). To a 
friend who asked where he stood on the 
“bigness in business” issue dramatized by 
recent antitrust activities, McGrath re- 
plied: “I stand, of course, for vigorous 
enforcement of the antitrust laws, but I 
am not against big business as such. Be- 
fore starting proceedings against a cor- 
poration, I should want to be sure that 
the public could buy products as cheaply 
afterwards as it did before. I intend to 
study the antitrust’ program carefully 
and be sure I understand its underlying 
philosophy before carrying it beyond the 
present stage.” 


National Notes 

Just in case Congress gets tough on 
Air Force junkets by plane, the Pentagon 
has ordered that logbooks of Barklev’s 
B-17 and Truman’s Independence be 
kept “classified.” Defense Secretary John- 
son has told aides he isn’t particularly 
anxious to Have lawmakers learn how 
many Air Force miles the Vice Presi- 
dent has flown Attorney Susan 
Brandeis of New York, daughter of the 
late Associate Justice Brandeis, probably 
will be appointed to one of the 27 new 
Federal judgeships . . . The VA is crack- 
ing down on a new multimillion-dollar 
veterans’ training racket, affecting fly-by- 
night trade schools started for the prime 
purpose of obtaining $500-a-year tuition 
under the GI bill. The schools are spring- 
ing up in unemployment areas—more than 
1,400 within the last year . . . Raymond 
R. Dickey, former counsel to the Senate 
Small Business Committee, will soon re- 
turn to Paris as a special consultant to 
ECA Ambassador Harriman. 


White House Souvenirs 

Officials can’t decide what to do with 
the old sticks and stones of the White 
House. Truman would like to see the 
reconstruction debris dumped into the 
river. He fears that if the rubble is sold, 
unscrupulous dealers will get it and slap 


on high prices for authentic White House 
souvenirs. On the other hand, there’s 
some feeling that these bits of brick and 
wood have true historic value and that 
the citizens have some right to such 
mementos as the timbers charred when 
the British burned the White House. The 
latest plan is to make pieces available to 
public institutions on request. 


Suyder and Sawyer 

The stock of Treasury Secretary Snyder 
and Commerce Secretary Sawyer was 
never higher at the White House. Both 
predicted the current upturn in employ- 
ment and business and cautioned against 
following the advice of extreme Fair Deal- 
ers who urged the President to launch 
big relief and works programs. 


Political Notes 

Youll be hearing less and less about the 
“Truman depression” from Republicans 
on Capitol Hill. Impressed by improving 
business conditions, most of them now be- 
lieve they won't be able to make much of 
an issue of unemployment in the 1950 
Congressional races . . . Some of GOP 
Senator Hickenlooper’s backers in Iowa 
are talking about ditching him next year, 
when his term expires, in favor of Gov- 
ernor Beardsley. They complain that 
Hickenlooper has become a “statesman” 
who has let his political fences deterio- 
rate. Failure of the Lilienthal investiga- 
tion, which he inspired, also has caused 
some loss of support . . . Ruth Overton, 
daughter of the late Louisiana Sen. John 
Overton, probably will run for the House 
against Representative Allen . . . Demo- 
cratic Senator Downey, up for reelection 
in California, is making quiet overtures 
to end his long-standing feud with Rec- 
lamation Bureau officials in the state. 
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Trends Abroad 
Despite talk of its inevitability, the 
British Labor government still hopes to 
avoid a general election until next spring 
... Military advisers are seeking Truman 
approval for a stockpile of U.S. arms in 
areas close to Yugoslavia, to be made 
available to Tito in the event of an open 
clash with Russia or Soviet Balkan satel- 
lites .. . Arbitrary arrests of non-Commu- 
nists are soaring in Rumania to recruit 
forced labor for a canal project near 
Constantsa, main Black Sea port. Since 
Rumania is short of building equipment, 
most of the work is being done by hand 
The State Department dismisses 
reports of an American-Iranian rift as 
sheer nonsense. The Iranians have been 
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assured of their share of American aid 
in the military-assistance program and 
are making extensive preparations for the 
shah’s visit to Washington next month 
. . » New evidence of the Kremlin’s anti- 
Semitism appeared in a recent Soviet 
propaganda broadcast in Turkish blasting 
the Marshall plan. The commentator de- 
clared that “Jewish peddlers have left 
their ranches in America to plunder 
Turkey.” 


Latin American Loans 

Latin America will shortly come in for 
increased State Department attention. 
Secretary Acheson believes that it’s time 
for Washington’s Latin American policy 
to be placed on a bipartisan basis and in- 
tends to discuss the subject with Senators 
Vandenberg and Dulles. He’s concerned 
over recent Caribbean disturbances and 
is anxious to remind Latin Americans of 
their obligation not to interfere in each 
other’s domestic affairs. He also wants to 
reassure them that, in spite of its pre- 
occupation with Europe and the Far East, 
the U.S. is ready to aid their economies 
through Export-Import and International 


Bank loans. 


Géring’s Jewels 

Anti-Nazi Germans and Austrians who 
should know insist that missing portions 
of Géring’s collection of gems are being 
shipped piecemeal to Argentina. Many 
valuable pieces already are being pri- 
vately shown to favored customers by 
a Buenos Aires jeweler who figured on 
Allied black lists during the war. 


The U.S. and Israel 

The forthcoming United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly is likely to witness an 
American-Israeli flare-up over the future 
of Jerusalem. The U.S. favors interna- 
tional rule tor the Holy City, while Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion and other Israel of- 
ficials are taking definite steps to establish 
their capital there. U.S. Ambassador 
McDonald is reminding them of Israel's 
obligation to abide by UN decisions and 
to warn that the U. S. will oppose any at- 
tempt to violate them. 


Foreign Notes 

The Soviet grain harvest in the Ukraine 
has been damaged by rain even more 
heavily than published reports indicate. 
Lack of storage facilities forces the Rus- 
sians to leave the grain on the ground, 
where it rots in wet weather. The damage 
now extends to the important lower Volga 
region . . . American recognition of the 
new Syrian regime is expected shortly. 
The State Department will act as soon as 
all the Arab states have recognized the 
government, which came into being as a 
result of President Zayim’s assassination 
... The International Bank’s loan of $34,- 
000,000 to India is only the first of a series 
for development of power, irrigation, and 
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transportation facilities. More loans total- 
ing $41,000,000 are in the works. Help 
for other Asiatic countries will follow. 
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ECA and Small Business 

ECA officials are privately wondering 
whether their advisory program to help 
U.S. small business get foreign orders 
will actually produce results for smaller 
firms. The thing they fear is continued 
discrimination by European countries in 
the issuance of import licenses. Nor- 
mally, European countries issue licenses 
on a historical-participation basis, which 
makes it tough for a newcomer to break 
into the field. ECA officials realize that 
no matter how much information on po- 
tential European buying is supplied small- 
er firms, they will be stymied in their at- 
tempts to drum up business if ECA coun- 
tries clamp down on licenses. 


World Trade Barriers 

The ECA is attacking European im- 
port controls as the most serious impedi- 
ment to freer world trade. Administrator 
Hoffman gives this problem precedence 
in his campaign to sell Marshall-plan na- 
tions on the need for greater unity. A 
“free list” of commodities for which there 
would be no import controls is Hoffman’s 
next objective. Elimination of tariff bar- 
riers in Western Europe and free convert- 
ibility of all currencies complete the 
ECA’s prescription for a healthy and vig- 
orous economy on the Continent. 


Appropriations Tangle 

Because of Congressional delays in 
approving appropriation bills, several 
Federal agencies—among them Interior, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Housing and 
Home Finance—find themselves in the 
unprecedented position of having to pre- 
pare their next years budgets without 
knowing what finally will be available to 
them in the current year. By law budgets 
must be submitted to the Budget Bureau 
no later than Sept. 15. As a result some 
agencies may be put in the absurd posi- 
tion of asking for funds to continue 
programs next year which will be cut off 
by Congress this year. 


Business Footnotes 

Used-car prices will continue to drop 
this fall and winter until price relation- 
ships are about like those before the war 
—one-third off list for a one-year-old car 
and about 40% off by the end of the sec- 
oud year... Government economists now 
think employment will again be edging 
over the magic 60,000,000 figure before 
the end of 1949 . . . You can expect a 
ruckus in Congress over the decision to 
let Britain spend part of its Marshall- 
plan dollars for Canadian wheat . . . In- 
siders say the Chicago Board of Trade is 
being quietly investigated by the Justice 
Department as a prelude to an Adminis- 


tration move upon grain trading and spec- 
ulation . . . Cheaper apples are ahead. 
Growers are harvesting a bumper crop, 
and the dollar shortage has knocked the 
bottom out of the export market. 
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Movie Notes 

Gertrude Lawrence will make one of 
her rare film appearances as the mother 
in Warner’s version of “The Glass Me- 
nagerie.” She'll get $75,000 for the role 
. . . The accent is on comedy in movies 
now going into production. M-G-M is de- 
voting a third of its annual schedule to 
laugh-makers. Sports stories also are be- 
ing pushed at all studios . . . Watch for 
more and more Hollywood stars to tour 
the hinterlands. With advertising budg- 
ets drastically cut, the personal-appear- 
ance tours are being arranged as a less 
expensive method of promoting new pic- 
tures... “The Big Moose,” a nickname 
studio workers affectionately gave bic- 
eared Clark Gable, will be the title of his 
next picture. It’s a north-woods comedy. 


Book Notes 

Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley is writing 
a book about his experiences as mediator 
between the Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment and the Chinese Reds in 1944-45. 
Several publishers also are trying to sign 
Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, U. S. 
wartime commander in China... F. Van 
Wyck Mason will follow his recent series 
of four Revolutionary War novels with 
four about the Civil War. The first, 
“Proud New Flags,” will be out in Jan- 
uary 1951 .. . “White Collar Zoo,” the 
collection of animal photographs labeled 
as office characters, was so successful 
that the author, Clare Barnes Jr., is ready- 
ing a book to compare animals with fa- 
miliar domestic personalities. It will be 
titled “Home Sweet Zoo.” 


Miscellany 

Columnist radio-commentator Drew 
Pearson, a controversial figure in his own 
right, refuses repeated invitations to face 
fellow newsmen’s questions as a guest 
on the Mutual network’s Meet the Press 
program. However, he occasionally ap- 
pears as one of the guest questioners, 
for which he collects $50 . . . Mexico 
plans a million-dollar public-relations and 
sales-promotion campaign in the U.S. 
The J. Walter Thompson agency has the 
inside track for the account . . . A major 
appliance company soon will announce 
a mammoth giveaway program that 
won't be on the radio. Dealers will pass 
out $1,600,000 in cash, refrigerators, 
and complete kitchens to winners of a 
letter-writing contest . . . The “Kigmy,” a 
forthcoming personality type in Al Capp’s 
“Lil Abner” comic strip, promises to 
give readers a new kick out of life. Capp 
will use the Kigmies to help solve all 
the problems of men and nations. 
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Bright spot 


N A WORLD ‘otting away with socialism 
I and its destruction of property, profit and 
hope, it is good to know that America is 
still the land of opportunity for a man who 
is determined to make it so. 


The newspapers told the story. A former 
prisoner of the Nazis came to America in 
1947, penniless. In two years, on borrowed 


capital, he has built a business of about a 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, 





million a year with a profit the first year of 
more than $25,000. 


That’s the sort of thing that built Amer- 
ica. As long as a determined man can make it 
happen again, we refuse to believe America 
must join the rest of the world in the bleak, 
hopeless poverty of communism. So hadn’t 
we all better do everything we can to help 


make it happen here as often as possible? 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
Cleveland 


FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Truman’s advisers now foresee “reinflation” during the 
months ahead with favorable economic conditions probable 
throughout 1950. The new upturn is not expected to require 
controls, however. 

This year’s recession is believed to have run its course, with 
most prices leveling off. Administration economists wish the 
downward adjustment in prices had gone a little farther, since 
a sizable reservoir of consumer demand seemed likely to re- 
spond. 

Upward pressure on prices is expected to develop from these 
factors: (1) continued deficit spending, (2) rising military 
expenditures, (3) possible wage increases, (4) distribution of 
veterans insurance refunds. 

Two threats temper the general optimism—a major shortage- 
creating strike or failure of industry to absorb new wage in- 
creases where possible. Either could skyrocket prices and 
choke off consumption. 

Steel is currently the most critical industry, but labor unrest 
in coal, autos, rubber, and electrical equipment could also 
cause trouble. The President will therefore strive desperately 
to avert prolonged industrial strife. 


> Republican strategy in next year’s campaign will be tailored 
to economic conditions. Recognizing the apparent unlikeli- 
hood of a “Truman depression,” GOP candidates are now 
planning to make “socialism” and deficit spending their key 
issues. 


> President Truman has decided to postpone a showdown on 
civil rights at this session. His Congressional lieutenants have 
informed him that insistence on action this year would bring a 
Southern filibuster on “must” bills which are now awaiting 
enactment. 

The White House will insist, however, that Congressional 
committees report civil-rights legislation to the floor before 
adjournment to insure early action in the next session. 
Administration leaders in Congress now believe they can pass 
anti-poll-tax and anti-lynching bills, but anticipate defeat on 
FEPC. Republicans will probably cite this limited success as 
justification of the new cloture rule they put across with the 
help of Southern Democrats. 


> An Interior Department reorganization plan, largely reflect- 
ing Hoover commission findings, will probably be submitted 
to Congress early next year. The proposal may provide for a 
new name: The Department of Natural Resources. 

A fight over approval of the plan can be expected if Truman 
adheres’ to the Hoover commission’s most controversial recom- 
mendations. These called for transfer to the new agency of 
the Agriculture Department's forest service, the road-building 
and construction activities of the Federal Works Agency, and 
the rivers and harbors work of the Army Engineers. 
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P A closer AFL-CIO partnership will emerge next year and 
bring its full weight to bear on Congressional elections. Few 
differences remain to keep the labor movement split, but an 
early marriage of the two groups remains unlikely. 


The new unity should evidence itself at both AFL and CIO 
national conventions this fall. Resolutions scheduled for adop- 
tion reveal general agreement on domestic and foreign policy. 
Unified labor campaigns will be organized in many areas, as 
the AFL drops the last vestiges of its traditional aloofness from 
political activity. Another demonstration of the new harmony 
will come when both groups join a new, non-Communist in- 
ternational labor organization. 


> Potential weak spots in the Soviet sphere are being watched 
by the State Department. Encouraged by Tito’s firm anti- 
Moscow stand and the Greek Government's growing strength, 
Acheson’s advisers are alert for further opportunities to dent 
the Iron Curtain. 


Albania is the possible scene of new anti-Cominform action. 
Dissident elements there may capitalize on popular unrest, ex- 
pecting sympathetic treatment from Yugoslavia and Greece, 
which flank the tiny country. , 


> A sharp reduction in the Army’s strength is likely under the 
1951 military budget now being prepared. Recent termination 
of big-scale recruiting advertising was in anticipation of re- 
duced manpower needs. 

Strength of combat units may not suffer unduly, since transfer 
of many German occupation duties to the State Department 
will permit personnel reductions overseas. The highly trained 
U.S. constabulary force will of course be kept in Western 
Germany. 


> A change in infantry weapons is being studied by the Army. 
Lighter rifles and machine guns would replace present models, 
and some personal weapons, including side arms, would be 
abandoned entirely. Greater mobility and simplified supply 
problems are chief advantages of the proposal. 


> The General Services Administration will drive hard to sell 
remaining war-surplus real estate—about $700,000,000 worth 
—before the end of this year. Advertising, personal salesman- 
ship, and reexamination of bids previously refused will high- 
light the campaign. The government will accept fractional re- 
turns on its original investment in order to close its books. 


> The U. S.-Canadian Industrial Mobilization Planning Board 
organized last June will buckle down to serious work soon. 
Preliminary staff work has been completed, and top-level con- 
ferences will be scheduled following Senate action on the 
nomination of Carl Ilgenfritz as chairman of the Munitions 
Board. 


Plans will be drawn for close integration of both nations’ in- 
dustry in the event of war, and provision made for the ex- 
change of raw materials, including uranium ore. 
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“DON’T GET SORE, MISTER!” 


“Did you ever take your eyes off the road for an instant 
while driving? I did! Next thing I knew, I crashed into the 
car ahead. 

“The other fellow was boiling mad. ‘Why don’t you look 
where you’re going?’ he shouted. ‘You’ve ruined my car!’ 

“I couldn’t blame him — and I did my best to calm him 
down. ‘Don’t get sore, Mister,’ I said. ‘I’ll do what I can to 
help.” Then I called my insurance company — Liberty Mutual. 

“Their claimsman acted in record time. He found out what 
happened, called a garage and helped make arrangements to 
have both cars repaired. 

“Next day, when I met the other driver at the repair shop, 
he greeted me with a grin. ‘Car’s all fixed. Damages all paid. 
From now on I’m buying my home and car insurance from 
Liberty Mutual.’ ” 

Fast, dependable service is the usual thing with Liberty 
Mutual. That’s because our own trained men serve you direct 
from our branch offices, coast to coast. Thus you avoid time- 
wasting delays and misunderstanding and this is especially 
important when you are in trouble away from home. 

Direct service has also resulted in substantial savings 
through lower selling and handling costs. Savings are returned 


in dividends at policy renewal time. Many policyholders have 
cut their yearly home and car insurance bills from $20 to $75 
or more. 

Would you like to know if the cost of your home and car 
insurance could have been reduced? You can find out in a 
few minutes — by phoning or visiting the nearest of Liberty 
Mutual’s 117 branch offices or by writing to us in Boston. 





LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 
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We work to keep you safe ... to protect business, home and car owners from crippling loss... to remove the causes of home, 
highway and work accidents... to relieve the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt, friendly handling of claims. 








DU MONT GIVES YOU am 
TELEVISION 


Here is the largest direct-view screen made; 
and the picture on its broad face is as much better as it is bigger. An exclusive Du Mont 
circuit gives far greater sensitivity and immunity to interference. 


See the Du Mont Bradford, and get a wholly new 


conception of television performance. 





The Du Mont Bradford —203 square inches of 
the sharpest, steadiest picture you ever saw. 
19-inch Du Mont picture tube. Distinguished 
cabinet of fine mahogany veneers. FM radio. 
Automatic player for the new 45 RPM records, 








Your Du Mont Dealer invites you to see the Morey 
Amsterdam Show on the Du Mont Television Network, 
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Of Steel, Rails, and the Economy 


Steel was the pacemaker. Three times 
before it had shown the way for labor in 
the great mass-production industries. 
Once again, it was taking the lead. If 
Philip Murray’s United Steel Workers 
(CIO) struck for a fourth round of wage 
increases, big labor in autos, mines, and 
electrical manufacturing would follow. 
That this would give the nation’s economy 
a bad jolt was certain. That it might 
tumble the country into depression was 
more than a slight possibility. 

The tension did not break out into big 
headlines, but it was there all the same. 
It was there last week in a kickoff strike 
on the Missouri Pacific, called by the 
restive railroad brotherhoods, which beat 
the steelworkers to it and flagged an 
eleven-state rail system. It was there in 
the mark-time step of the United Mine 
Workers, the United Auto Workers, and 
the United Electrical Workers as they 
waited and watched. It was there in the 
apprehensive look of economists and 
politicians. 

For those concerned, the tension had 
begun last spring. Then, Murray asked 
Benjamin F. Fairless’s United States 
Steel—a mammoth in the industry—to 
reopen wage contract negotiations. Much 
later, he spelled this out: a “package” 
increase of 30 cents an hour—12.5 cents 
in wages, 11.23 cents for pensions, and 
6.27 cents for a health and life insurance 
fund. This, said the union, could come 
from U.S. Steel’s “bulging” profits with- 
out an increase in prices, 

Rejecting the demands, “Big Steel” in- 
sisted that a fourth round would only 
lead to a general price rise, canceling out 
labor's gains. To deduct the increase from 
profits would discourage investors and 
stifle the industry. Murray’s answer was 
gruff and to the point. Unless USW de- 
mands were met, he would call a “pro- 
gressive” strike, beginning July 16 at 
U.S. Steel and eventually spreading out 
to the whole industry. 

On July 12, as both sides readied for 
war, President Truman stepped in. At his 
suggestion, labor and management agreed 
to a 60-day truce and to the appointment 
of a three-man fact-finding board which 
could recommend a settlement. To this 
board, Mr. Truman appointed Prof. Car- 


roll R. Daugherty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, former New York State Judge 
Samuel I. Rosenman, and labor-relations 
expert David L. Cole. 

Facts and Werds: For eighteen 
days and 3,850 pages of testimony, the 
board sat in the New York Federal Court- 
house. Before it appeared five union wit- 
nesses and 60 management witnesses, 
each bolstered by his own set of partial 
facts and figures. From the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, from the Labor and 
Commerce Departments, and from other 
government agencies, the board drew in- 
dependent information pertinent to its 
inquiry. Early last week the members 
began writing their 83-page report. On 
Friday afternoon they dropped it into the 
President's lap. 

As a “fair and equitable” solution ot 
the problem, the report did its work well. 
It knocked down both the union and the 
steel-company figures as biased and ar- 
rived at independent conclusions. It flatly 
rejected a wage increase at this time, 


much to the USW’s chagrin. “The steel- 
workers’ present average hourly earnings 
of about $1.65 compare favorably with all 
other manufacturing workers . . . The 
cost of living has remained stable,” the 
board reported. A wage increase, it 
urged, might well have “adverse effects 
on the general economy.” 

But the board recommended a 10-cent- 
an-hour levy on behalf of each worker—6 
cents for pensions and 4 cents for social 
insurance. These funds, it stated, “should 
be considered a part of normal business 
costs to take care of temporary and per- 
manent depreciation in the human ‘ma- 
chine’ in much the same way as provision 
is made for depreciation and insurance of 
plant and machinery.” Management- 
financed social security has become “an 
accepted part of modern American 
thinking.” 

The report, which dealt management 
one blow and the USW another, did not 
preclude the possibility of wage increases 
in the future. “General stability is desir- 
able now in order that consumers and 
dealers may . . . resume less restricted 
buying habits,” the board asserted. “How- 
ever, with increased efficiency and low- 
ered costs resulting from the plant- 
modernization program [which took up a 
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sizable share of steel’s recent profits] .. . 
there should be continued and higher 
profits. If these profits do not result in 
benefit to the consumer in the form of 
lower prices, there would be justification 
for the union-to renew its demands for 
increase of wage rates.” 
Significance -—- 

Before the President released the re- 
port, he prudently asked the union for 
an additional ten days of truce beyond 
this week’s strike deadline. But his fears 
were groundless. From management came 
immediate indications that it would at 
least discuss the fact-finding report. From 
labor came a quick acceptance both of the 
truce extension and the board’s recom- 
mendations. Tuesday morning Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corp. became the first steel 
company to announce full acceptance of 
the report. Though the report did not 
grant wage increases, it put the stamp of 
orthodoxy on the controversial union 
pension fund. 

At the start of this week the President 
breathed more easily. The threat of a 
fourth-round storm had not disappeared 
completely. But, for the present at least, 
fair weather was in the offing. 
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Rutledge: Another court vacancy 


SUPREME COURT: 


Death of a Justice 


When the Supreme Court recessed in 
June, Justice Wiley B. Rutledge, weary 
after an exhausting session, went to Ogun- 
quit, Maine, for a rest. Late in August, 
while motoring from Ogunquit to York, 
he became ill and was taken to the 
York hospital. There, last week, he died 
at 55 of a cerebral hemorrhage. 

The death of the former dean of the 
State University of Iowa law school, 
whom President Roosevelt appointed to 
the Supreme Court in 1943, created the 
second vacancy on the high bench within 
two months. Justice Frank Murphy, with 
whom Rutledge had frequently sided, 
died in July. 

In Washington, it was taken for grant- 
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ed that President Truman would now 
advance Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath to the court and his counsel, 
Clark Clifford, to the Attorney General- 
ship. McGrath, who succeeded Tom 
Clark as Attorney General when Clark 
was promoted to Murphy’s spot on the 
bench, was understood to have accepted 
the appointment with the understanding 
that he would get the next Supreme 
Court nomination. If he does, the Su- 
preme Court will again have a Catholic 
member. 


POLITICS: 


Taft at Bat 


The most important of the 1950 Con- 
gressional campaigns—Sen. Robert A. 
Taft's bid for reelection—started a full 
year ahead of schedule. Harold Lavine, 
assistant National Affairs editor of News- 
WEEK, who went to Ohio for the opening 
last week, filed the following report: 


In the inevitable second guessing that 
has kept Republicans snapping at each 
other ever since that startling November 
morning when they awoke to find that 
Thomas E. Dewey wasn’t President, most 
GOP leaders have contended that Dewey 
lost the election because he insisted on 
me-tooing Harry S. Truman instead of 
tearing into the Fair Deal. 

As these Republicans view the 1948 
election results, the Democrats won only 
because GOP voters stayed away from 
the polls in droves. Some were so certain 
that Dewey would win they saw no neces- 
sity for voting, but others simply didn’t 
care. Dewey had stirred them only to 
apathy. 

Naturally, there’s no way of proving 
whether or not this theory is correct. As 
might be expected, Dewey himself thinks 
it isn’t. And the Democratic brain trusters 
agree with him. They say that Mr. Tru- 
man won because the Democratic Party 
kept both labor and the farmer happy, 
thereby uniting two groups which for- 
merly .had always been antagonistic. If 
it continues to do so, they add, it will 
win in 1952 and it will keep on winning— 
forever. 

Last week the first real test of this 
formula was started in Ohio. For the 
nation as a whole it may prove a crucial— 
and historic—test. With the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November 1950 
still almost fourteen months away, Re- 
publican Sen. Robert A. Taft (see cover) 
opened his campaign for reelection by 
touring industrial Cleveland and the sur- 
rounding rural counties. In the coming 
three months, he plans to visit every 
one of Ohio’s 88 counties, taking only 
a day out each week for his work in 
Washington. 

Less than 24 hours after Taft started 
his tour, the Democratic Party and organ- 
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ized labor formally opened a counter- 
campaign to defeat him and, in fact, 
destroy him politically. The AFL and the 
CIO, so often at loggerheads on other 
issues, will be completely united in the 
fight. And they are prepared to raise and 
spend millions if necessary. 

The Democrats believe that if they can 
beat Taft, it will prove the invincibility 
of their formula and, consequently, »t 
the Fair Deal itself. And in both Ohio 
and Washington there are numerous Re- 
publican leaders who agree with them. 
On the other hand, if Taft wins, these 
same Republicans will consider it a vin- 
dication of the theory that a straight-out 
war on the Fair Deal is the only strategy 
for the party to follow. 

Unless Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhowe: 
enters the race, Taft is likely to win the 
Republican Presidential nomination ia 
1952; he may even be the Republican 
candidate in spite of Eisenhower. Then, 
for the first time since 1932, the voters 
will face a clear-cut issue: the so-called 
welfare state. 

They Hate Him: The importance 
of Robert A. Taft springs in part from 
an emotional attitude among labor leaders 
and Fair Dealers, which has become in- 
creasingly violent. To them, Taft isn't 
merely one of the leaders of the Repul- 
lican minority in the Senate. He is the 
hated personification of every princip!e 
they oppose. They rarely speak of hiin 
except with rage. 

Thus, in officially launching the anti- 
Taft campaign at a Labor Day picnic ot 
the Cleveland Federation of Labor at 
Geauga Lake Park, Joseph D. Keenan, 
national director of labor’s League for 
Political Education, the AFL political 
arm, declared: “Taft . . . has taken good 
care of big business as represented by the 
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cattle barons, the steel barons, and others, 
while refusing to do anything for the 
people on housing, prices, wages, and 
social welfare.” 

When Taft’s support of public housing, 
Federal aid to education, and a 75-cent 
minimum wage is cited to labor leaders, 
some of them grudgingly concede that he 
may not be as bad from their point of 
view as speeches of this kind make him 
out. But they are determined to drive 
him from public life anyway. Their 
major grudge against him is, of course, 
the Taft-Hartley Act. But there is an- 
other, perhaps more fundamental, reason 
for their opposition: they regard him not 
only as the symbol but as the philosoph- 
ical fountainhead of Republicanism. 

Taft, who looks more like a professor 
of political economy than a professional 
politician, consistently thinks, acts, and 
talks like one, too. His political rallies 
last week were completely cold and emo- 
tionless. He makes no attempt to stir his 
audiences. In fact, he doesn’t make a 
real political speech. He lectures. 

Whether his listeners are businessmen 
or clubwomen, farmers or factory workers, 
he makes precisely the same points in 
precisely the same way. His talks are 
heavily larded with economic and politi- 
cal theory, and they are as crammed with 
statistics as a textbook. He not only an- 
swers every question but at great length 
and in minute detail, frequently with 
more statistics. And his audiences re- 
semble nothing so much as a classroom 
of middle-aged students taking a night- 
school course. They listen silently, in- 
tently, often with chins cupped in hands. 
They never interrupt with applause. 

Spending: In his sober, plodding, 
painstaking way, Taft has now set out to 
explain his political and economic philos- 
ophy to Ohio. He doesn’t agree with the 
point of view which underlies the politi- 
cal thinking of the Democratic brain 
trusters—that voters can’t see beyond their 
pocketbooks and that, simply by heaping 
more and more benefits on the farmer 
and on labor, the Democratic Party can 
remain perpetually in power. He thinks 
he can convince Ohio and eventually the 
nation that in the long run the price they 
pay for these benefits will be exorbitant, 
not only in terms of money but in free- 
dom as well. 

“I believe that the essential yardstick 
against which every proposed bill should 
be measured is its effect on the mainte- 
nance of human liberty in the United 
States,” Taft last week told members of 
the Lakewood Kiwanis Club in a typical 
address. 

“The whole justification for the Taft- 
Hartley Law is to establish some equal- 
ity of power between management and 
labor, and equality of government treat- 
ment, so that the government may not 
be an advocate for either side, and so 
that both sides may be equally responsible 
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for their contracts and for any damage 
they may cause. . 

“I believe the greatest threat to liberty 
is the tremendous growth of government 
spending. If our free economic system is 
to succeed, it must constantly be ex- 
panded to provide more jobs . 

“If government spending deters the 
development of private enterprise, then 
we soon have the demand that the gov- 
ernment spend still more to make up the 
deficiencies of private enterprise—and 
even demands that the government go 
into business itself . . . In the end this 
process of increased spending must grad- 
ually lead us into a completely socialist 
state.” 

Most Ohio Republican leaders are su- 
premely confident not only that Taft will 
win but that he will swamp whomever 
the Democrats finally decide to run 
against him. In 1944, with a nonentity 
named William Pickerel as his opponent, 
Taft barely managed to win, His mar- 
gin of victory was 23,452 votes. Last 
week, however, in a burst of optimism 
that is typical of Republican leaders in 
Ohio, George H. Bender, the moonfaced, 
former representative-at-large who is 
helping Taft with his campaign, pre- 
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field, he argues: A prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country. When a 
man becomes a national figure, his state 
loses him and vice versa. 

An incident last week would seem to 
bear the editor out. The foreman of the 
Chardon Rubber Co. plant in Chardon, 
Ohio, was showing Taft about, intro- 
ducing him to some of the men. On a 
hunch, Glenn Thompson of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer walked over to one of the 
workers who had just shaken hands with 
the senator and asked: “Who was that?” 

“Why that was Mr. Taft,” the worker 
replied. 

“And who is Mr. Taft?” 

The worker shrugged. “It beats me,” 
he said. 

Ballots: However meaningful this in- 
cident might be, Taft clearly doesn't 
share the conviction of his supporters that 
everyone in Ohio knows him and thinks 
highly of him, and that next to everyone 
will vote for him. That is the reason he 
started his campaign so early. The sen- 
ator is determined, however, that before 
election day comes around everyone in 
Ohio will know him. 

The other night at dinner, after talking 
at the high school in Berea, he looked up 
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The young Bob (right) with his father and brother Charles 


dicted that he would carry the state in 
1950 by “300,000 votes at least.” 

Democratic and labor leaders oscillate 
violently. One moment they are com- 
pletely convinced they will beat Taft. 
The next, they plunge into the blackest 
despair. In the latter mood, they argue 
precisely the same as the Republicans 
do: Taft has become a national figure; 
they have no one even approaching his 
stature to run against him. 

One of the best-informed newspaper 
editors in the state, and a man who is 
determinedly nonpartisan, flatly disputes 
this reasoning. The old saw holds true 
even more in politics than in any other 


suddenly from his steak and said, evi- 
dently to nobody in particular: “Seven 
million. That’s certainly a tremendous 
job.” A newspaper reporter sitting near 
him looked puzzled. The senator ex- 
plained: “Seven million. That’s the pop- 
ulation of Ohio. It certainly will be some 
job seeing them all.” 

As part of Taft’s campaign, his lieu- 
tenants have started a drive to push 
through a referendum changing the form 
of the ballot. They want the state to 
adopt the so-called Massachusetts ballot, 
under which a man can’t vote a straight 
ticket simply with one cross but instead 
must put a cross beside the name of each 
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International 


Senator Dulles fits himself into a complex political puzzle 


candidate he favors. The Republicans be- 
lieve—and the Democrats in general 
agree—that the present ballot gives the 
Democrats an advantage because Frank 
]. Lausche, the most popular governor 
the state ever had, is running for reelec- 
tion and will again head the Democratic 
ticket next year. The tendency in the past 
has been been for many voters who favor 
Lausche to vote for his entire slate. 

In charge of this drive is George 
Bender. For, despite his confidence in a 
Taft victory, Bender is taking no chances 
—and sparing no expense. The CIO 
charges that he already has spent $75,000 
on the campaign. Bender insists the real 
figure is less, but he indicates that it’s 
not much less. 

Organizationally, the Republicans, the 
Democrats, and labor all seem fairly 
weak, especially on the precinct level. 
Bender, for example, was forced to spend 
an average of 10 to 15 cents each to get 
many of the signatures he gathered for 
the referendum petition, an expense that 
would have been unnecessary if the Re- 
publican Party had enough precinct 
workers. The Democratic Party has a 
slightly better organization, largely be- 
cause of its victory in the election last 
year. Labor has*no real precinct organi- 
zation at all, but it does have smart 
leadership and, almost unlimited funds. 

Taft seems to believe that labor’s op- 
position to him is largely at the top. The 
rank and file have been infected by the 
AFL and CIO leadership's propagafida 
against him, he admits, but he doubts if 
the propaganda has been quite as suc- 
cessful as the leaders think. Independent 
observation, however, indicates that he 
underestimates the effect. 

Although the Democratic Party made 
noticeable inroads among the farmers in 
the last election, Taft clearly is not greatly 
concerned about the farm vote. Repub- 
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licans generally don’t think he will have 
trouble in the rural areas even if the 
Democrats nominate Murray D. Lincoln, 
a farm leader who is that rare specimen, 
a Fair Dealer long identified with the 
GOP. Lincoln, they say, isn’t nearly as 
popular among the farmers as Taft is; 
many farmers, in fact, dislike him. 

The Farmer: The best nonpartisan 
opinion agrees with them and in some 
respects goes even farther. According to 
several farm editors, there has been a 
growing tendency among Ohio farmers 
since last November to worry about the 
long-run effects of the Fair Deal farm 
program. They like the benefits, but they 
can't help wondering how long the pres- 
ent policy of deficit financing can con- 
tinue, and whether it won't eventually 
lead to economic collapse. 

The farmers, moreover, have become 
concerned over foreign policy. And on 
this issue, they seem to agree whole- 
heartedly with the senator. They're 
against the Atlantic Pact; they're against 
the military-assistance program. As a 
matter of generosity, they're in favor of 
helping Western Europe get back on its 
feet, but they are highly critical of what 
Western Europe is doing to help itself. 

In the belief of many observers, the 
best campaign strategy Taft could adopt 
in the farm counties would be simply to 
forget about every other issue and lam- 
baste the Administration’s foreign policy, 
the more violently the better. One of the 
Ohioan’s lieutenants says this is pretty 
much what he plans to do. 

The Democrats have not reached any 
agreement on whom to nominate against 
Taft. Lausche would be the logical candi- 
date, except that he likes Taft too much to 
run against him. Moreover, he wants to 
remain in the governorship. Lincoln is the 
man labor favors. The out-and-out Fair 
Dealers want him, too, but organization 


Democrats are balking. In their minds 
he is a Republican, Fair Dealer or not. 
Moreover, “Jumping Joe” Ferguson, the 
state auditor, says he wants the nomi- 
nation himself. Ferguson has a powerful 
personal organization. In a primary fight, 
he might lick Lincoln. 

Taft is campaigning on the assumption 
that whomever the Democrats finally 
nominate, he’s in for the fight of his life. 
The prospect doesn’t appear to bother 
him in the least. On the contrary, he 
seems to relish it. 


New York Stretch 


With four parties tugging at the voters’ 
hearts, New York politics have never been 
simple. This fall, the beleaguered Empire 
State faces as complex an array of candi- 
dates and issues as it has ever seen. 

Although Eleanor Roosevelt and Cardi- 
nal Spellman made up, their controversy 
over Federal aid to education exposed a 
dangerous rift in the strongly Catholic 
Democratic Party. Former Gov. Herbert 
H. Lehman had stood by Mrs. Roosevelt 
in the fight. And on two other occasions 
he had also angered the Catholics by tak- 
ing stands contrary to theirs. But as one 
of New York’s top Democratic vote get- 
ters, Lehman was the man most likely to 
recapture the Senate seat vacated last 
June by the ailing Robert F. Wagner. 

The Democrats could not brush him 
aside easily. Nor could they ignore the 
energetic pro-Lehman movement in the 
small but strategic Liberal Party which 
had elected Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. to 
Congress last spring. Two weeks ago, 
following conferences with Democratic 
leaders, Lehman announced that he was 
ready to “accept the designation for 
United States Senator” which had been 
“tendered” to him. At the same time, he 
accepted the Liberal nomination. 

Confusion: But though support of 
the Liberals would help Lehman, it only 
made trouble for the Democrats on the 
New York City level. Their candidate for 
mayor was the incumbent William 
O'Dwyer, who had kept Tammany Hall 
dizzy by jumping on and off his own 
bandwagon. The Liberals, joining with 
the Republicans, were pushing the candi- 
dacy of Newbold Morris, a maverick of 
the Fiorello La Guardia persuasion, in 
the mayoralty race. In a three-way race, 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio, head of the Com- 
munist-dominated American Labor Party 
which had backed O’Dwyer in his last 
campaign, was opposing both men. 

Last week, the penultimate piece* in 
the preelection puzzle was fitted into 
place when Sen. John Foster Dulles an- 
nounced that he would run on the GOP 
ticket against Lehman. His reluctant 
agreement to enter the campaign had 
come after strong pressure from Gov. 





*The ALP was still looking for a Senatorial can- 
didate. 
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Thomas E. Dewey, Sen. Irving Ives, and 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg. Into the 
stew of issues, Dulles tossed a new one: 
Harry S. Truman’s “welfare state.” 

“Modern society has complexities that 
require cooperative effort, and I would 
not undo most of what has been done,” 
said Dulles. “But there is a point where 
trends, which at the beginning were 
good, become dangerous and must be 
stopped. I believe that the trend to statism 
needs to be stopped here and now . . 
Proposals which exalt the state at the ex- 
pense of the individual, I shall be against 
[whether they] carry the label of “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat’. . . or the ‘Fair 
Deal.’ I know that the present trend, un- 
less stopped, will be for everyone a bad 
deal.” 

With President Truman willing to 
stump for Lehman, and Dewey for Dulles, 
it would be a lively battle. Trend spotters 
will watch it closely as a test of Fair Deal 
strength in 1950 and 1952. But no matter 
who wins, it will take some skillful spot- 
ting to analyze the significance of the 
overlapping party lines, importance of 
minor issues, and the relative strength of 
New York’s political four-way stretch. 


PROPAGANDA: 


Blast at Bungling 


As cosponsor of the act which author- 
ized the Voice of America broadcasts, 
Sen. Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota 
keeps a paternal eye on its work. When 
Anatole Barsoff and Peter Pirogoff, the 
two fugitive Russian fliers, admitted last 
October that the Voice had been respon- 
sible for their break from the Red Army, 
Mundt was proud. But Barsoff’s recent 
return to the Soviet Union came as a 
shock to the Republican senator. 

Last week, Mundt expressed this shock 
on the floor of the Senate. “Serious blun- 
ders,” some of them “almost inexcusab!y 
bad,” had been made by the government 
in its treatment of the young fliers, he 
said. No real attempt was made to help 
them “achieve the very difficult task of 
orienting themselves to life in a strange 
country,” he charged.* 

“T hope,” Mundt added, “that this gov- 
ernment will develop a pattern of per- 
formance whereby future political refu- 
gees from Russia and other Communist 
areas will not first be taken up on a moun- 
tain and next shoved off a cliff to fare 
for themselves. Surely we have the abil- 
ity . . . to develop methods for giving 
such refugees an opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with the real America and to 
learn by slow and easy lessons the eco- 
nomic, social, and political facts which 
have made us the envy of the entire 
world.” 





*To make his point, Mundt inserted in the Con- 
ressional Record “The Bungled Barsoff Case” 
NEwsweEEK, Sept. 12). 
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CRIME: 


Killer on a Rampage 


It was the strange look in Howard 
Unruh’s dark eyes that should have 
warned people. Ever since the war he 
had not seemed quite the same. Not that 
Howard had ever seemed quite like the 
other boys in the Delaware River com- 
munity of East Camden, N. J. He had 
been a little too quiet, perhaps a little 
too attached to his mother, Freda. She 
had separated from his father when he 
was young. 

At the time, the war had seemed to do 
great things for Howard. It was his big 
moment. He won medals as a marksman 
and was counted a good soldier. As a 
member of the 342nd Field Artillery, he 
was awarded ribbons and battle stars 
for service in Italy, Southern France, and 
Germany. He wrote long letters to his 
mother every day. 

When the war ended all that ended, 
too. To the fellows back in East Camden, 
he was still poor old Howard Unruh, 
somewhat peculiar and certainly not one 
of the crowd. He became a lone wolf 
again and turned into a fanatic Bible 
reader. To remind himself of happier 
days he decorated his bedroom with 
crossed pistols, German bayonets, and 
ash trays made of German shells. He 
kept his shooting eye sharp by practicing 
in an improvised range in the cellar. 

Unruh became obsessed with the no- 
tion that people were talking about him. 
He was sure they criticized him for al- 
lowing his mother, a soap-factory em- 
ploye, to support him. He knew they 
jeered because he seemed unable to hold 
a job. Take Maurice Cohen, a druggist 
who lived in the same building. Unruh 
(the word means “unrest” in German) 
knew it was just to persecute him that 
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Cohen would not let him use a gate 
the druggist had built behind the house. 
It was much the same story with others 
he could name—John Pilarchik, the 
neighborhood shoemaker; Clark Hoover, 
the barber; Thomas Zegrino, the tailor. 
Unruh tore all the pages from his ad- 
dress book, declaring that those listed 
were “no longer friends of mine.” 
Something terrible and distorted was 
building up in his mind. 

Log of a Liiger: At 9:20 a.m. last 
Tuesday the 28-year-old former _§artil- 
leryman stepped from his home on River 
Road, clad in his best brown tropical- 
worsted suit. His thin, hollow-cheeked 
face had a curious set look. In his hand 
he held a German Liiger pistol. He 
walked deliberately to a delivery truck 
parked two blocks away, thrust the gun 
in the window and pulled the trigger. 
The driver, Roxy DiMarco, 33, tumbled 
backward from his seat and the bullet 
whizzed past the steering wheel. Unruh 
shrugged, turned, and started walking 
toward John Pilarchik’s shoe-repair shop. 

The next 45 minutes seemed a hide- 
ous fantasy. Police later had to piece 
together the hysterical recollections of 
the townspeople to get any kind of co- 
herent story. 

When Unruh reached Pilarchik’s store, 
one witness said, the 27-year-old cobbler 
was on his knees nailing a heel onto a 
shoe. Unruh walked within 3 feet and, as 
Pilarchik looked up, shot him in the 
chest. Without a word, he turned and 
strode teward Clark Hoover’s little bar- 
bershop. Orris (“Brux”) Smith, a 6-year- 
old blond boy, was perched on a white- 
painted carousel-type horse with a bib 
around his neck. Hoover was trimming 
his hair. Brux’s mother, Mrs. Catherine 
Smith, 42, sat watching. 

As Unruh’s gaunt, tense figure ap- 
peared in the doorway the sun glinted 
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on his brown crew-cut hair, another 
patron later recalled. “I've got some- 
thing for you, Clarkie,” Unruh said to 
the barber. He walked up to the child, 
put the Liiger to his chest and fired. He 
dropped the 33-year-old barber -with a 
second shot and walked out. He ignored 
Dominick Latela, keeper of a nearby 
restaurant, who picked up the bleeding 
boy, placed him in a car, and drove off 
to the Cooper Hospital in a futile rescue 
dash. The child was dead. 

Rain of Death: Unruh walked to 
Thomas Zegrino’s tailor shop three doors 
down. Zegrino was out, but his wife, 
Helga, 28, whom he had married a 
month earlier, was there alone. Unruh 
fired once and she pitched over dead. 
Unruh then headed for a tavern owned 
by Frank Engel; the customers made a 
concerted rush for the rear. A rain of 
bullets tore through the paneling of 
the front door. Engel ran upstairs to get 
his .38 revolver. 

Unruh, his face still expressionless re- 
turned to the middle of the street. 
Tommy Hamilton, 2, peered through the 
curtains of a living-room window. Unruh 
shot him between the eyes. He sent a 
volley of bullets into Dominick Latela’s 
restaurant, just missing the proprietor’s 
wife, Dora, and their 6-year-old daugh- 
ter, who were hiding behind a counter. 

By now the sidewalks were empty. 
Doors were locked and blinds lowered 
in most shops. Unruh’s mother had heard 
the shots and fainted. She told a friend 
her son had threatened her ‘with a 
wrench earlier that morning. 

Unruh seemed insatiable. Alvin Day, 
a television repairman from nearby Man- 
tua, drove up the street. Unruh walked 
to the car window and fired once with 
deadly accuracy. Day slumped dead. 
Engel, the tavernkeeper, threw open his 
second-story window at this point and 
shot at Unruh, grazing his left thigh. 

The wound seemed to have no eftect 
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on Unruh. He now headed toward the 
store of his chief enemy, Maurice Cohen, 
the druggist. James J. Hutton, 45, an 
insurance agent of Westmont, N. J., was 
leaving the store. Unruh said quietly: 
“Excuse me, sir,” and started to push 
past. Later he told police “that man 
didn’t act fast enough. He didn’t get out 
of my way.” He fired twice and Hutton 
dropped dead on the sidewalk. 

Cohen warned his wife, Rose, 38, his 
mother, Minnie, 62, and his son, Charles, 
14, that Unruh was coming. They scram- 
bled upstairs. Rose shoved the boy into 
a clothes closet and hid in another closet 
herself. The druggist jumped onto a 
porch roof. Bounding up the stairs, 
Unruh fired twice into his back, drop- 
ping him to the street. He fired into the 
closet; Mrs. Cohen fell dead behind the 
closed door. Minnie Cohen was fran- 
tically trying to phone police from the 
next room. Unruh shot her in the head 
and body. He reloaded and returned to 
the street. 

A coupé drove up and stopped at a 
traffic light, its driver unaware of what 
was loose in town. Unruh walked up to 
it and carefully shot the passengers one 
by one. He killed Mrs. Helen M. Wilson, 
43, and her mother, Mrs. Emma Mat- 
lack, 66, of Pennsauken, and fatally 
wounded Mrs. Wilson’s son, John, 12. 

Charles Petersen, 18, son of a Camden 
fireman, came driving down the street 
with two teen-age friends and saw Hut- 
ton’s body lying unattended. They got 
out. Unruh fired several times, dropped 
Petersen with bullets in both legs. The 
others scooted to safety. It was the first 
time Unruh had failed to hit his target. 
He strode to a small yellow building be- 
hind his home and threw open the front 
door. He fired three shots at Mrs. Made- 
line Harrie, cowering in the parlor, but 
was again wild, wounding her in an 
arm, Her son, Armand, 16, leaped at 
him but the killer dropped the youth 
with the pistol butt and shot him twice 
in an arm. 

The Meek and the Dead: That 
used up Unruh’s ammunition. He trotted 
back across a vacant lot to his home. 
But by now police cars were swarming 
into East Camden. Unruh barricaded 
himself in his bedroom. Some 60 police- 
men took up positions around the build- 
ing and sent a stream of machine-gun 
fire through his window. Unruh fired 
back intermittently. Then they tossed 
three tear-gas bombs into the room. The 
white curtains moved, and Unruh came 
into view, hands aloft. He surrendered 
meekly. 

The final toll was thirteen killed, three 
wounded. The police took Unruh to the 
New Jersey State Hospital for the In- 
sane at Trenton, where psychiatrists will 
examine him for two weeks. If found 
legally sane, he will face the electric 
chair on thirteen murder counts. 
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Connally led a dog’s argument 


CONGRESS: 


China’s Chances 


Ever since Yalta, the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek has gotten 
shorter and shorter shrift from its Ameri- 
can ally. Last week Sen. Tom Connally, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, added insult to injury by impugn- 
ing the generalissimo’s personal honesty 
and applauding the Chinese rebellion. 

Connally’s outburst let off steam that 
had been fired up at closed joint meetings 
of the Foreign Affairs and Armed Serv- 
ices Committees to consider the Admin- 
istration’s foreign military-aid program. 
At issue was an amendment by William F. 
Knowland, California Republican, to pro- 
vide $175,000,000 for “non-Communist 
China.” Administration forces, led by 
Connally, refused to accept it. 

On Wednesday, at 5 p.m., Knowland 
suggested in the Senate that an inspection 
tour of the Far East by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff might help the State Department 
formulate a long-overdue China policy. 
Connally wandered into the chamber just 
as Knowland concluded his brief remarks. 
He heard just enough to set him off. 

“I suppose,” he said angrily, “he wants 
them [the Chiefs of Staff] to go to For- 
mosa and see Chiang Kai-shek, who has 
in his pockets $138,000,000 in gold that 
belongs to the government of China. . . 
Who are the non-Communists? I shall 
tell the senator who they are .. . the 
discredited, defeated, scattered, running 
Nationalists who have sought refuge in 
the island of Formosa.” 

Barking Dogs: When Kenneth 
Wherry, Senate minority leader, took up 
Connally’s challenge, the debate quickly 
degenerated into a dogfight. Slamming 
his desk, Wherry asked why Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur couldn't be brought back from 
Japan to testify on the Administration’s 
China policy. 

“I did not yield for that slam on the 
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desk,” said the fighting-mad Connally. “I 
feel very much like an old lawyer in my 
section of the country once did. He had 
as his legal antagonist a very loud and 
enthusiastic lawyer who shouted and 
foamed at the mouth in addressing the 
jury, and when it came the turn of the 
other lawyer to answer him he stood up 
and said: ‘If Your Honor please, bow- 
wow-wow-wow. Now that I have an- 
swered my opponent, I shall discuss this 
case.” 

Wherry: “Bow-wow-wow-wow-wow.” 

Connally: “Mr. President, I do not like 
to discuss this question in any but the 
most serious fashion.” 

Wherry: “The senator’s answers are 
just as clear as “‘bow-wow-wow-wow— 
just as clear.” 

Connally: “Well, I use that kind of 
language and that kind of explanation— 
‘bow-wow-wow-wow ’.” 

As the handful of senators roared out 
loud, Connally returned to his chastise- 
ment of the Nationalist government. 

“I am glad the people of China rose 
up against it... I do not think it is fair 
for the senator to be making speeches . . . 
in an effort to stir up the ragged bat- 
talions of those who would throw $2,000,- 
000,000 or $3,000,000,000 more into the 
rathole in China in order to resuscitate 
. . . Chiang Kai-shek, who has deserted 
his people and has gone to Formosa with 
$138,000,000 in gold in his pocket .. . 
It did belong to the Chinese Government, 
but he has absconded with it.” 

The next day, after prodding from the 
pro-Chiang forces, the joint committee 
met in executive session to hear a report 
on the China situation from Vice Admiral 
Oscar C, Badger, retiring Far East Navy 
commander. Badger’s testimony made 
Connally beam. “I was too moderate when 
I said $138,000,000. I should have said 
$300,000,000. They're just a bunch of 
crooks,” he to!d reporters afterward. An 
emphatic denial from the Chinese Em- 
bassy, stating that the Formosa gold was 
still in the hands of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, went unheeded. ; 

The Winner: When the joint com- 
mittee met Friday morning, Connally 
changed tactics. He offered a slickly 
worded amendment, written by State De- 
partment China experts, designed to 
block the $175,000,000 Knowland pro- 
posal. It proposed to set aside $75,000,- 
000 as an “emergency fund” for the Far 
East, to be expended at the discretion of 
the President. . None of it was specifically 
earmarked for arms or for China. In a 
vote that split the committee along party 
lines, Connally’s amendment was carried 
12-9. It was incorporated in the foreign 
military-aid bill, reported out the same 
day, authorizing $1,314,010,000 for At- 
lantic Pact nations, Turkey, and Greece. 

Frustrated, Senator Knowland called 
the amendment “a sop and an empty 
gesture.” As it was written, he pointed 
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out, the President could spend all of it 
in Borneo. Knowland had not given up. 
But he knew that even a victory on the 
Senate floor would hold no assurance of 
aid to the Nationalists. With the Presi- 
dent dead set against it and Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson insisting that he 
would resign before handing any more to 
Chiang, Nationalist China’s chances had 
dwindled to nothing. 


THE SERVICES: 
The Navy’s Spirit 


The late James Forrestal was reported 
to have declared as he left his post of 
Secretary of the Navy: “I feel sorry for 
the Navy. She is a lovely old lady who 
all her life has been getting what she 
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a Navy civilian employe, all admitted 
passing gossip to Worth. But they in- 
sisted they had labeled it that and never 
knew it would be used in such a docu- 
ment. 

It remained for Navy Capt. John G. 
Crommelin, who had been scheduled 
to testify but had not been called, to 
strike to the Heart of the issue. In a state- 
ment from his home in Washington, 
Crommelin, former skipper of the carrier 
Saipan, declared he “couldn’t stand it 
any longer” and gave vent to some 
thoughts he said were boiling in the 
minds of many Navy men. He charged 
flatly that the Army and the Air Force 
were seeking to destroy naval aviation. 
The Navy’s offensive power, he asserted 
was “being nibbled to death.” As for 
Worth, he described him as a man 
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Admirals Beary, Kinkaid, and Davis: The Navy investigated itself 


wants. Now she is going to have to live 
in reduced circumstances while the Air 
Force is Queen of the May .. . I wonder 
how she will take it.” 

Just how the Navy was taking it had 
been argued all summer. At least one 
Navy man, Cedric R. Worth, a special 
assistant to Under Secretary of the Navy 
Dan A. Kimball, has admitted striking 
back at the ascendant Air Force in a 
highly questionable fashion. The House 
Armed Services Committee found that 
Worth was the author of the celebrated 
“anonymous document” that smeared 
Air Force officials and alleged political 
skulduggery in the B-36 program. 

Last week in a walaut-paneled cham- 
ber in the Navy Department Building a 
board headed by Admiral Thomas C. 
Kinkaid and including Vice Admiral 
Donald B. Beary and Rear Admiral 
Glenn B. Davis opened an inquiry to de- 
termine who else might have helped 
Worth prepare the document. The first 
sessions turned up little. Plane maker 
Glenn L. Martin, long-distance pilot 
(“The Truculent Turtle”) Comdr. 
Thomas D. Davies, and Hugh Hanson, 


prompted by “the highest motives of 
patriotism and selflessness.” 

Last May, he asserted, he was pres- 
ent at a meeting attended by Worth, 
at which Navy officers discussed the 
Worth document and talked of using it 
to get a Congressional inquiry into the 
B-36. Now, he declared, the Navy’s 
fighting spirit was “going to pot.” He 
welcomed the prospect of a court-martial 
so he could “fight this potential dictator- 
ship from outside the service.” Whether 
Captain Crommelin’s outburst would 
improve or damage naval aviation’s 
already embarrassing position would 
be seen when the board reconvenes 
Sept. 21. 
> On the heels of another investigation, 
Secretary of the Army Gordon Gray last 
week accepted the request of Maj. Gen. 
Alden H. Waitt, chief of the Chemical 
Corps, that he be retired from duty. But 
Gray restored Maj. Gen. Herman Feld- 
man, Quartermaster General, to duty. 
Both Waitt and Feldman were suspended 
last July after their names had figured in 
the Senate’s probe of 5 per center James 
V. Hunt. 
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THE MONETARY CRISIS: 


INTERNATIONAL 





We'll Share Britain’s Troubles 


It was as if the world’s leading special- 
ists had held a consultation at the bed- 
side, agreed on a diagnosis. of pernicious 
anemia, prescribed sulphur and molasses, 
and then issued a hopeful prognosis. The 
remedies for the monetary crisis that 
came out of last week’s British-Canadian- 
United States talks seemed so inadequate 
as to be out of all proportion to the 
seriousness of the disorder. Yet the doc- 
tors felt that by working together they 
gave the patient a chance. 

When the statesmen started _ their 
Washington meetings last Wednesday, 
they didn’t even agree on the identity of 
the patient. British Foreign Minister Er- 
nest Bevin and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Sir Stafford Cripps insisted that 
world trade—not just British trade—was 
sick. United States Secretary of the 


of the men who had met in Washington. 
> That reduction of trade barriers, in- 
cluding the U.S. tariff, and restrictions 
surrounding the sterling bloc, would be 
sought through negotiation of reciprocal- 
trade agreements. (The U.S. reciprocal- 
trade law has expired, but renewal is now 
under debate in the Senate.) 

> That the British will make an effort to 
increase the sterling bloc’s dollar earnings 
by selling more goods from Britain and 
the empire to the United States. 

> That the United States will reform cus- 
toms procedures to whatever extent is 
possible to give British goods easier and 
cheaper clearance at American ports. 

> That the United States will stockpile 
more strategic raw materials, such as tin 
and rubber, from the sterling area. 

> That Britain may spend some of its 
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Acheson and Cripps: Top specialists for the British patient 


Treasury John Snyder and Canadian Fi- 
nance Minister Douglas Abbott contended 
that the sterling bloc was the focus of 
infection and that Britain itself would 
have to effect most of the cure. 

But by Monday afternoon, after five 
days of intensive effort, the doctors were 
able to meet the press with a lengthy 
communiqué listing measures both sides 
were prepared to take for the amelioration 
of “disequilibrium” between the pound 
sterling and the dollar. They expressed 
confidence that these measures, together 
with others that might be agreed upon 
later, would allow the United States to 
discontinue “extraordinary” financial as- 
sistance to Britain by the middle of 1952. 

Accomplishments: Out of the dis- 
cussions came these agreements: 
> That present discussions would be con- 
tinued indefinitely under the direction 
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ECA dollars on essential food supplies in 
other countries, notably Canada, rather 
than in the United States. 
> That private American capital will be 
encouraged to invest in British Empire 
industries. Also that International Bank 
and Export-Import Bank loans will be 
made to enterprises in the sterling area. 
In addition, the conferees discussed 
Section 9 of the Anglo-American loan 
agreement, which prohibits the British 
from discriminating against American 
goods in favor of competing commodities 
from other countries. The British wanted 
a moratorium on this prohibition in order 
to cut down on imports from the United 
States and thus save precious dollars. 
The Americans held out on the practical 
ground that this would require Congres- 
sional approval and on the ideological 
ground that it would encourage rather 


than discourage further compartmentali- 
zation of world trade. 

American resistance to bloc trading ap- 
parently convinced the British that they 
couldn’t move farther in this direction 
but, instead, would have to accept the 
alternative of belt tightening at home. 
Speaking at the National Press Club be- 
tween official meetings last week, Cripps 
said: “Great Britain should be able to live 
on her earnings. If she can’t, she'll have 
to buy less, a situation we hope to avoid 
for the sake of our people.” 

But he pleaded for American help in 
terms of “The House That Jack Built.” 
“To secure the future health and happi- 
ness of the world—and nothing less is our 
aim—we must have a strong democracy 
and we must be able to resist totalitarian- 
ism. To have a strong democracy, we 
must have a political understanding be- 
tween the free democratic nations. To 
have a political understanding, we must 
have a sound strategy for the defense of 
democracy. To have a sound strategy of 
defense, we must have a firm and stable 
economic basis in all the countries con- 
cerned.” 

The crucial unanswered question at 
the close of the top-level conference— 
which was to be followed by World Bank 
and Monetary Fund meetings—was how 
far the British Labor government would 
or could go down the line for greater pro- 
duction on shorter rations. 

Cripps and Bevin seemed to cling to 
the opinion that they wouldn't have to 
go very far. They knew that last week, 
for the first time this year, the British gold 
and dollar reserve went up instead of 
down. The week’s gain amounted to only 
$3,000,000, but the reversal was never- 
theless heartening to the Laborites. 


Significance -—— 

On the surface it looked as if the Brit- 
ish had failed to obtain any substantial 
aid. No measure agreed to by the United 
States could by itself have any immedi- 
ately appreciable effect on the central 
cause of the crisis—the steady drain on 
the gold reserves of the sterling area for 
which Britain serves as banker. Despite 
temporary and occasional gains, Britain 
was going broke at a pace which would 
put it into actual bankruptcy sometime 
next vear. 

Yet the British were immensely pleased 
with the results of the conference. The 
reason was simple. Cripps and Bevin had 
not come to Washington fust for the in- 
volved financial and monetary talks which 
could have been handled as well by 
lower-level experts. They came so they 
could lend all their prestige to their cen- 
tral objective: persuading Washington's 
top officials to regard the British crisis as 
an Anglo-American problem to which the 
energies and resources of both countries 
must be applied. 

What the British wanted was for the 
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DESOTO orecsscce 


with YOU in mind” has changed the minds 


of thousands. Its modern styling, 


combined with ex/ra spaciousness, 


; 
SD mes 


Renu RTH 





Jull headroom and rea/ visibility, is just what 


they wanted. 














A lot of people who are 
driving the new De Soto 
today had originally in- 
tended to buyasmaller car. 
But once they saw how 
much extra stretch-out 
room there was in a De Soto... how much 
more visibility... and how much more 
real comfort... they changed their minds. 


Lets you drive without shifting / 


A great many other people had expected 
to buy more expensive cars. But once they 
had seen De Soto’s luxurious styling and 
equipment... once they had tried Tip-Toe 
Hydraulic Shift with g¥rol Fluid Drive (lets 
you drive without shifting) ...and once 
they had compared true engineering qual- 
itv...they switched to De Soto as the 
finest value on the market today. 


Why don’t you make the same com- 
parisons? Compare the new De Soto, not 
with any other car at the same price, but 
with any car at any price. Then decide! 


Tune in “Wir tuk Jackeor” 


every Tuesday night over all CBS siations 


DE SOTO DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 











PRESTO! Sales graphs, as well as car roofs, 
go up quickly when engineers develop 
heart- and purse-appealing ideas like this 
hydraulic control for convertible tops. 
Smart engineering calls for the use of 
double-walled Bundyweld* Tubing in 
the pressure lines of the hydraulic system. 





Idea that raises the roof 


“Going up—with ease!” 


Today’s snappy convertible tops do just that. Push- 


Ow 
“Stee 


more buyer’s-resistance point is gone. Convenience is the 


button wizardry makes the job a pushover, and one 


. . 
keynote, and sales are going up as neatly as the tops themselves. 
I-ngineers of this mechanical miracle had one big advantage 
in working it out. They knew an application of Bundyweld 


Tubing would help solve their problem, 


For double-walled Bundyweld is no stranger to automotive 
men—witness the fact that it’s in 95% of today’s cars! Ductile, 
easily fabricated and pressure-proof, it’s made-to-order for 


push-button controls like car windows, drivers’ seats and 


WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 
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Yael 


Bundyweid Tubing starts It is continuously rolled Bonding metal is completely Standard sizes up to ¥%° 
as a single strip of basic twice laterally. Walls of fused to basic metal. O.D., in steel (copper or 


convertible tops. You'll find it in fuel, oil and hydraulic brake 
lines, too—extra-strong, rugged tubing that thrives on stress, 
vibration and jolts. 


Naturally, you'll find this miracle tubing of industry specified 
for design and structural applications in other fields also, fields 
as far apart as radiant heating and refrigeration, tractors and 
tubular toys. The reason is simple—no other tubing can match 
all the advantages Bundyweld offers. 


Whether you make bieveles, beer coils or ball-point pens, chances 
are a simple application of Bundyweld will help raise the roof 
on your sales. It's worth a try. For help, or further information, 
write: Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


BUNDY TUBING 


ENGINEERED TO 7 YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. ® en 


2 Cid 


metal, coated with a_ uniform thickness assured Finished tube is strong, tin coated), Monel or nickel. 


bonding metal. by close-tolerance strip. ductile, free from scale. Special 


sizes available, 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co.,|Inc., 226 Binney St. @ Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 
Bank Bidg. @ Chicago 32, Iil.: Lapham-Hickey Co.,3333 W. 47th Place @ Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 @ Pailace'shia 3, Penns 


Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bidg. + 


San Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. 2 


Seattle 4, Wash.: Easle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way 


Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. @ Bundyweld nickel,and Monel tubing is sold by International Nickel Company distributors in principal cities. 
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Washington Administration to regard 
their troubles with the same degree of 
concern and intimacy with which it 
views a crash on the New York Stock Ex- 
change or a drought in the Middle West. 

The Americans, once fearful that the 
British would ask for an outright loan or 
grant, embraced the British line with 
visible relief. The British admitted that 
never before had they seen anything 
to equal American cooperation during 
this conference. The Americans also 
seemed resigned to the prospect of help- 
ing support Britain as part of the com- 
mon cause and indicated they thought 
the United States could still afford it. 

The entire financial and economic ma- 
chinery of the United States Government 
has been mobilized to help the British out 
of their predicament, often to the detri- 
ment of the American manufacturer or 
producer. Nearly 1,000 papers dealing 


pound, and some British in Washington 
intimated that this course was now more 
acceptable—since under the new arrange- 
ment the United States would share the 
responsibility. 

In fact, what the British probably have 
in mind is that the United States share 
the problems of the sterling area rather 
than just the difficulties of the United 
Kingdom. One cynic remarked last week: 
“This is an application of the Socialist 
doctrine of ‘fair shares to all’—only the 
British are sharing their troubles with us 
on a global scale.” 


BRITAIN: 


The Wringer Beckons 


This picture of what many high-placed 
British feel about the economic crisis 
that lies behind the Washington talks 
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of aid that would merely postpone the 
inevitable. 

The roots of the British economic 
crisis, of course, go back decades and 
concern not only Britain itself but the 
entire sterling area. This deterioration 
would have squeezed a Conservative 
government just as it has the Labor 
regime. However, the present crisis has 
its immediate as well as its long-term 
aspects, and it is here the rigid controls, 
high wages, high costs, inflationary 
spending, and cheap-money policies of 
the Socialists enter the picture. 

Once again I found virtually unanim- 
ity of opinion—except for members of 
the government—that the greatest So- 
cialist experiment of modern times is 
doomed to failure. 

Some blame the appropriation of too 
large a percentage of the national income 
to creating the welfare state and to con- 
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British and American cartoons* reflect the sentiment in the two countries on the monetary crisis 


with particular methods of supplying the 
British with dollars have been prepared. 
Dozens of these advised the British on 
how to outwit and outsell the American 
manufacturer in his own market. One 
paper pointed out how the British could 
curtail purchases of American cotton and 
tobacco and develop alternative sources 
of supply. Another concluded that $10,- 
(00,000 could be made available to the 
British right away through immediate 
stockpiling of obscure commodities such 
as kyanite, columbite, and mica. 

Behind the new British line lay the be- 
lief that the crisis has been caused less 
by tangible difficulties than by simple 
lack of confidence in Britain. The British 
Cabinet finally decided that the problem 
had to be tackled jointly with the United 
States in order to restore confidence. 

Few economists feel that confidence 
will come back that easily. They believe 
London will be forced to devalue the 
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was obtained by Malcolm Muir, chair- 
man of Newsweek's editorial board, who 
has just returned from Europe. 


Britain’s only salvation lies in going 
through “an economic Dunkerque.” 

This was the surprising opinion that 
I encountered in Britain. Even more 
surprising, it was a nearly unanimous 
opinion except for members of the gov- 
ernment. The cross-section of Britons 
to whom I talked admit that Marshall- 
plan aid helped tide Britain over a pe- 
riod when the people might have turned 
in desperation to some radical political 
experiment. But they feel the time has 
come when they must put their own 
house in order. They therefore hope 
that the Washington conference does 
not give Cripps and Bevin the type 





*The British cartoon’s caption: “Careful, Harry! 
Look out for your cuff links, keep your hand on 
your watch, and mind your gold teeth stoppings.” 


centration on such nonproductive gov- 
ernment-sponsored enterprises as hous- 
ing. Others blame controls, regulations, 
and high taxes which ‘have deprived 
workers, management, and capital of all 
incentive. 

However, some of the best-informed 
business and Conservative Party leaders 
also say: “Do not blame this present situa- 
tion all on the Socialist government. It 
started some 30 years ago when we 
bankers and businessmen began taking 
too large a share of our earnings out of 
industry and dividing it among our 
shareholders. We failed to reinvest as 
you have done in modern plants and 
equipment. We failed to invest in new 
markets for our products and resorted to 
the cartel system of dividing the markets 
we already had. Management took to 
the short week and long holidays long 
before labor, and it was during this 
period that our downfall began. For 30 
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To Mississippians, BAWI means 
a sound plan for balancing agricul- 
ture with industry. 

To industry, BAWI means: First, 
the proven attitude of the people in 
the community where the new plant 
will be located ... Second, an oppor- 
tunity to secure a new industrial 
building without capital outlay. 

Under Mississippi’s exclusive 
BAWI Plan any political subdivi- 
sion of the state is authorized to vote 
bonds to purchase a site and con- 
struct a building according to the 
specifications of any desirable in- 
dustry. 

The fact that the people of Missis- 
sippi have and will continue to go to 
the polls and vote to spend their 
money for this purpose is over- 
whelming proof of the friendly atti- 
tude towards industries seeking new 


For Specific Information As To How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can Provide A Building For Your 


locations. Here is a typical example 
of this attitude in action: 


Yazoo County, Miss.—$750,- 
000 bond issue. Anhydrous 
Ammonia Plant. Site and part 
of buildings. Vote: 3,843 FOR, 
16 against (April 1949). 


In addition to the exclusive ad- 
vantages of the BAWI Plan, Missis- 
sippi also offers industry other 
major factors necessary for a suc- 
cessful plant operation. These in- 
clude a reservoir of intelligent, 
native-born labor . .. More than ade- 
quate transportation facilities... 
Access to the growing markets of 
the New South as well as Central 
and South America... Plentiful 
electric power...Access to the 
world’s largest reserves of natural 
gas... and natural resources of for- 
est, field and quarry. 


Industry .. . Call or Write. 


MIS 
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New Capitol Building 
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IPPI 


Jackson, Mississippi 


See Mississippi-manufactured products—Mississippi Industrial Exhibit, Ground Floor, 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans. 
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years we have been liquidat:ag the as- 
sets of the British Empire; the two wars 
immensely accelerated the pace; the 
Socialist government completed the job, 
and now we have got to start all over.” 

When one asks the question: “Isn’t it 
too late?” of course Britons point to their 
traditional ability to muddle through 
and, with true British pride, assert that 
it can be done again. The great ques- 
tion is: have two wars and the regimen- 
tation of the average man’s life sapped 
the comeback powers of what Churchill 
calls “our island race”? 

Many Conservative strategists feel it 
would be a disadvantage for them to 
win the next election. They feel it would 
be better if Labor were returned with 
a bare majority, so that it could not 
carry out further experimentation but 
would have to take the lead in bringing 
the workers back to reality. 

This may be their glummest hour in 
many ways but the average Briton has 
never in fact lived so well as he does 
today. He eats better; he is dressed bet- 
ter; he is paid more; his job is virtually 
guaranteed; illness costs him nothing, 
and he receives free spectacles, free 
false teeth, and free wigs. But the extent 
to which this cradle-to-the-grave cod- 
dling depends on American financial 
support altogether escapes him. He will 
be disillusioned only as the shortage of 
raw materials brings unemployment to 
his town and the cutting down of state 
subsidies increases the price of his food. 
Many feel that these things will happen 
very soon if the Washington talks are 
realistically handled and that the sooner 
it happens the better. 

Coalition? How should the crisis be 
met if the Labor government fails to 
measure up to its responsibilities? Another 
surprising opinion I encountered was that 
it could best be met by a coalition govern- 
ment—headed by Sir Stafford Cripps. This 
was not the opinion of Labor leaders but 
of some Conservative businessmen, big 
businessmen. They feel that the chancel- 
lor’s emotional and intellectual faith in 
Socialism has come into conflict with his 
keen grasp of the reality of the problem 
at hand. They feel this inner turmoil is 
what caused the flare-up of Cripps’s old 
intestinal trouble and sent him off to a 
Swiss nursing home before the Wash- 
ington talks. They feel that Cripps is 
uncompromisingly honest with himself 
and, as The London Economist puts 
it, can “be persuaded to make that most 
painful of all sacrifices, an acknowledg- 
ment of intellectual error.” 

The expectation of this group is that 
either before or after a general election, 
Cripps will form a coalition government 
to ride out the crisis. However, it should 
be added that others feel that under no 
circumstances would the chancellor 
abandon his Socialist convictions what- 
ever his intestinal turmoil. 
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ou can till 3 good positions 
when you go Pullman / 





1. You sit down with complete peace of mind in your 
deep-springed Pullman seat. If you want to catch up 
on work, just press your buzzer and have your porter 
bring a table. Presto! Your “sitting room” becomes 
an office on wheels. 








2. You stand up, walk around, enjoy the freedom of 
movement you get when you go Pullman. Perhaps 
you pause in the Pullman lounge car to make new 
friends, renew old ones. Pleasant conversation makes 
you feel almost as much at home as being at home. 





3. You lie down to a good night’s sleep in your roomy road schedules speed you to your destination. Next 


Pullman bed. That soft mattress, those crisp linens, 


morning you're there—right in the heart of town, 


whisk you off to dreamland as fast as dependable rail- convenient to everything. 


Sit down, stand up, lie down—you're always in a 
good position when you go Pullman. You know you’re 
safer crossing the country by Pullman than you are 
crossing the street at home. No other form of trans- 
portation considers your complete comfort so com- 
pletely as Pullman. 
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The National Guard Defends America—Join Now! 


ITS G00D BUSINESS T0 


Go Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 
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Dismantling, the New Political Key 


“The dismantling and restriction of 
peacetime industries appear to the Ger- 
man people to be an expression of an ir- 
reconcilable view. The Allies have every 
opportunity to carry out their desires for 
security and reparations without wiping 
out jobs. Europe is not served by turning 
plants into scrap.” 

It was no accident that this was the 
first resolution put before the new German 
Parliament at Bonn and that it appeared 
at the opening session. The Communists 
had attempted to raise the issue, but the 
Social Democrats were ready and slipped 
in their resolution first. The reaction of 
other German parties was only chagrin 
that they hadn’t brought it up themselves. 
For a German politician not to be against 
dismantling was like not being against 
sin. Tearing down German plants for 
reparations had already caused some of 
the most serious postwar disputes between 
the United States, France, and Britain. 
Now it seemed certain to embitter rela- 
tions between the new German Govern- 
ment and the occupying powers. 

Trouble was already in the smoky air 
of the Ruhr, where most of the plants to 
be dismantled are situated. On Sept. 5 
the British for the second time sent a bat- 
talion of troops to occupy the big syn- 
thetic-oil plant of the Ruhr Chemie at 
Oberhausen. With armed sentries and 
Bren gun carriers, they provided protec- 
tion for German dismantling teams 
against the threats of the plant’s workers. 
Photographers were kept out, but even so 


the dismantlers hid their faces as they 
entered the huge gates. On a wall they 
could see a placard with a drawing of a 
gallows and this message: “Judas, your 
place is ready on the gallows.” 


A Parliament Is Born 


Crowds, thicker than ever, filled the 
narrow, twisting streets of Bonn. In the 
shadow of the old cathedral, the tubby 
Rhine ferries were jammed with cars and 
trucks, the traffic piled up on Coblenzer 
Strasse, the thoroughfare which runs 
along the high west bank of the river and 
leads to the reconstructed modernistic 
schoolhouse that serves as the capital of 
Western Germany. 

This Monday in the school gathered 
804 members of the federal convention 
—402 members of the Bundestag, the low- 
er house of the new Parliament, plus an 
equal number of delegates elected by the 
Land legislatures. They chose Theodor 
Heuss, a slender, slightly stooped, gray- 
haired scholar and author, as President 
of the new Federal Republic. The next 
step was for Dr. Konrad Adenauer, 
Chancellor-designate and leader of the 
Christian Democratic Union (CDU), to 
begin the complicated job of forming a 
government from his own and _ allied 
conservative parties. 

Adenauer, at 73, has behind him a life- 
time of practical political experience. But 
the instability of political alignments in 
the new Parliament taxed even his skill 


at party maneuvering. At the opening 
of Parliament, Dr. Hans Ehard, Bavarian 
Minister President and head of the Bavar- 
ian counterpart of the CDU, had been 
selected to become head of the upper 
house, the Bundesrat. But a last-minute 
shift gave the job to Karl Amold, Min- 
ister President of North Rhine-West- 
phalia and leader of the CDU left wing. 

Adenauer likewise ran into trouble 
with his plan to elect Heuss as President. 
The Social Democrats, the powerful So- 
cialist opposition party in the new Par- 
liament, nominated their one-armed, 
one-legged leader, Dr. Kurt Schumacher. 
They knew they couldn’t elect Schu- 
macher but they hoped to muster the 
maximum opposition to Adenauer and 
the CDU. They succeeded when Heuss 
was chosen by a bare 416 votes. 


But the big event for Bonn and for 
Western Germany had been the formal 
opening of the Parliament and the be- 
ginning of representative government in 
the new Germany. Charles Brown, chief 
of Newsweex’s German bureau, was 
there to witness this fragment of history, 
and he sends the following account: 

Schwarz, rot, gold, the flag of the three 
German republics—1848, 1919, and 1949 
—flew over the clean, white, ultramodern 
Bundeshaus. Two more hung from the 
staffs before the main entrance, flanked 
by twelve heraldic banners—eleven for 
the Linder of the three western zones 
now joining in the Deutsche Bundes- 
republik (Federal Republic) ; the twelfth, 
the Bear of Berlin, reminding all of the 
lost Reich capital for which, most here 
hope, Bonn is only a temporary substitute. 
During the night a clapping thunder- 


From bleachers, Germans watch the first session of the new Western Parliament in its modernistic Bonn headquarters 
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The car that likes 
to be compared 


NEW 


MOU 


Yes, it likes to he compared for COMFORT, too! 





° with a brand-new glide! The new 
Plymouth cradles all passengers be- 
tween the wheels. It has airplane- 

em, type shock absorbers; new, lower 
center of gravity; and a new diagonal mounting 
of rear shock absorbers that reduces sidesway. 
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e straight up—then compare! The 
great new Plymouth gives you 
generous head and shoulder room 


eum, where you need it, without crowd- 
ing or leaning. The chair-height seats 
are wider, and deeper from front to back. 





in the floating comfort of im- 
proved Air Pillow Ride, which 
includes Airfoam seat cushions 
ame, (Optional), big bump-smoth- 
ering Super-Cushion Tires, rubber-padded 
suspension units, soft rubber body mounts. 


Check - Plymouth value against 
other cars. Not only for 


comfort, but for performance, for safety, 
for all features! Drive the new Plymouth. 
Compare it on the road. And see the 
new Quality Chart at your dealer’s; a 
condensed version appears at the left. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 


















fresh air the year 
‘round. An optional 
under-the-hood 

system provides 
the comfort of ventilation in sum- 
mer, heat and defrosting in winter. 


heavier-than-average 
people with individ- 
ual seat cushioning! 


ammu=emumem, Extra springs can be 
inserted to meet specific family re- 
quirements for cushion firmness. 
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storm had broken Western Germany’s 
heat wave and brought a low overcast 
which turned the blue Rhine gray and 
hid the famous Siebengebirge (Seven 
Mountains) across the river to the south. 

The occupation was not in glaring evi- 
dence during this ostensibly German 
show, save for lingering traces of the Bel- 
gian garrison now pulling out, the unob- 
trusive presence of the High Commission- 
ers at the opening sessions, and the tact- 
less entry of one Allied officer who walked 
the full length of the Bundesrat to a seat 
after the session had begun. 

Last-Minute Rush: On the eve of 
the meeting the only things moving slow- 
ly in the vicinity of the Bundeshaus were 
the Rhine sightseeing boats, which passed 
close to give the passengers a look. Other- 
wise, all bustled—painters, plasterers, 
plumbers and plumbers’ helpers, carpen- 
ters, squads of cleaning women, and bus 
boys hauling cases of beer and apple juice 
(there is not a single water fountain in 
the building). 

The rooms assumed character like a 
stage before curtain raising. Stacks of 
furniture, lamps, and draperies resolved 
themselves hourly into a comfortable 
lounge, a magnificent thousand-seat res- 
taurant, the impressive Bundesrat and 
Bundestag chambers, and tiers of offices 
and caucus rooms. 

The work continued through the wet 
night under lights inside and out, By 
morning, all was neat and quiet. The 
builders’ rubble was hauled away or hid- 
den; the new road, which the day before 
was only partly laid, was ready for one- 
way traffic; fags were flying; the work- 
men were replaced by bustling delegates, 
secretaries, and visitors. The eleven state 
delegations, headed by the Minister 
Presidents, plus the Berliners headed by 
Mayor Ernst Reuter, found their places 
by paper markers around an open square 
of small tables in the Bundesratsaal, once 
the school auditorium. At 11:15—a quar- 
ter of an hour late—an orchestra from 
Cologne began Mozart's “Haffner Sere- 
nade.” 

Thus the new German Parliament was 
born, but a more significant aspect of the 
inaugural came in the afternoon with the 
session of the Bundestag. Down the 
broad white stairs the 402 delegates 
passed into the refloored antechamber, 
once the school gymnasium, and on into 
the huge Bundestagsaal, which is a quar- 
ter larger than the old Reichstag chamber 
in Berlin. Beneath the soundproofed, 
fluorescent-lighted ceiling the delegates 
took green-upholstered black chairs be- 
hind black desks facing the long black and 
gold rostrum stretching the entire length 
of the east wall. 

The immense double windows, which 
comprise the entire north and south walls 
of the Bundestagsaal, were installed by 
the architects so that the “German people 
should be able to look in on their Parlia- 
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Y é « 


Keystone 


Freedom From Whom? A Rumanian veteran of the 1877 war, in 
which Czarist Russia freed his nation from Turkey, chats with Mar- 
shal Voroshiloff, whose Red Army freed it from Germany in 1944, 


ment.” Bleachers, protected from the rain 
by a canvas top, allowed them to do just 
that. 

In the evening 120 leading figures in 
Parliament and visitors crowded the 
K6nigshof Hotel in Bonn for a reception 
by the two Chamber Presidents for the 
Allied High Commissioners. The bulk of 
the delegates assembled for an informal 
social evening in the long, narrow Bun- 
deshaus restaurant, which stretches be- 
tween the wings of the Bundestag and of 
the Bundesrat, and which was designed, 
says the architect, to bring together the 
“hostile brothers.” Here in the daytime 
the delegates look through a wall-high 
window past a row of chestnuts and pop- 
lars to the Rhine while eating excellent 
lunches ranging from fish fillets at 45 
cents to half a chicken at $1. 

Next morning workmen were back 
finishing up details such as a much- 
needed elevator. Their hammering and 
riveting fittingly accompanied the poli- 
ticians’ efforts to put together a govern- 
ment in the neatly arranged caucus rooms 
and the jumbled, plaster-smelling party 
offices. 


RUSSIA: 


In the Beginning 


Some Russians still have a sense of 
humor according to The London Daily 
Telegraph. To Lt. Gen. Vladimir Sviri- 
doff, Soviet Commander in Austria, The 
Telegraph attributed this joke: 

“A surgeon, an architect, and a diplo- 
mat were arguing as to whose art was 
the oldest. ‘First, God made man,’ said 
the surgeon, ‘and from man He made 


woman. That was a major surgical op- 
eration.’ 

“*Ah, but,’ said the architect, ‘before 
that, He had made the world. That was 
an architect's job.’ 

““Perhaps so,’ said the diplomat, “but 
before He made the world, there was 
chaos. Tell me who made that?’ ” 


Words From the Wise 


Three Russian, two Polish, and three 
Czechoslovak scientists got RSVP invita- 
tions to attend the first postwar confer- 
ence on nuclear physics in Basel, Switzer- 
land. The Russians never answered. The 
Poles and Czechoslovaks at first accepted, 
then telegraphed their regrets. But repre- 
sented there last week were the world’s 
other leading scientific nations—including 
Germany. Dr. Werner Heisenberg, th 
1932 Nobel Prize winner who tried and 
failed to build an atomic bomb for Nazi 
Germany, gave the absent Russians some 
free advice: 

“I know what happened in Germany. 
First the men who were never able to get 
ahead in science on their merits and the 
men who were discontented intrigued 
their way into positions of power with the 
government, from which they were able 
to dictate to science and, of course, dic- 
tate stupidly . . . The scientists had all 
they could do to keep going. There was no 
hope of doing big things. One had to 
devote most of one’s effort simply to see- 
ing that science was not stopped alto- 
gether and the scientists shot ... We can 
see the same thing happening in Russia.” 

As if those words were not clear 
enough, the Kremlin could read in The 
London Evening Standard for Sept. 7 an 
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outspoken article by the philosopher- 
mathematician Bertrand Russell: 

“Since military power, nowadays, de- 
pends on science, Stalin’s policy leads 
straight to defeat in war . . . [The Nazis’] 
inferiority to the Americans in the matter 
of atomic warfare, which only became 
fully manifest after the war was over, 
astonished American physicists; it was 
largely due to the fact that science cannot 
flourish in an atmosphere of dictatorship. 
Stalin’s interferences are even more seri- 
ous than Hitler's . . . An atomic bomb 
made on Marxist principles would prob- 
ably not explode.” 


GREECE: 


Reward on Earth 


One George Kozanis last year told 
Greek authorities of a plot to murder 
Maj. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, head of 
the United States military mission. Last 
week he received his reward. After his 
trial and conviction on charges of killing 
120 persons during the 1944 revolt in 
Athens, Kozanis was given 120 terms of 
life imprisonment instead of the death 
penalty, 


SPAIN: 


The U.S. Fleet’s In 


For almost two years, Admiral Richard 
L. Conolly, Commander-in-Chief of 
United States Naval Forces in the Eastern 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, had wanted 
to include Spain among the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean nations which some of his 
25-vessel fleet constantly visit. To an even 
greater extent than Army or Air Force 
commanders, he believed that Spanish 
bases, both ports and airdromes, would 
be essential to the Western Allies in any 
conflict with Russia. But the State De- 
partment persistently blocked any offi- 
cial visits to Spain. 

This summer the issue came to a head, 
with Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
and Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
deadlocked. An appeal was made to Pres- 
ident Truman, who gave the Navy the 
green light to visit the port of El Ferrol, 
the birthplace of Generalissimo Franco 
and Spanish naval headquarters for North- 
western Spain. A second secretary in the 
London Embassy, Joseph Palmer II was 
expected to accompany Conolly and his 
staff but declined at the last moment. 

At 8:15 on the morning of Sept. 3, the 
Hagship cruiser Columbus, the cruiser 
Juneau, and the destroyers Bordelon and 
Stribling steamed through the narrows 
into Ria del Ferrol. John Thompson of 
Newsweek's London bureau accom- 
panied the squadron and cabled this ac- 
count of the visit: 

Hundreds of E] Ferrol natives gave the 
Columbus a noisy welcome as it berthed 
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on Muelle de Ribera. While lines were 
made fast, a group of children in Galician 
costume danced to bagpipe strains on the 
quayside, For the next six days 1,000 of- 
ficers and bluejackets enjoyed the warm- 
est and most enthusiastic hospitality they 
had received anywhere in Europe. 

However, two local habits proved 
rather awkward: first, all Spanish girls 
except types out of bounds for the Navy 
were invariably escorted home from the 
dances by papa, mama, or a chaperone; 
second, the dances rarely started until 
11 p.m, or midnight because of the late 
Spanish dining habits, so the sailors had 
to watch the gala street fiesta near the 
docks from shipboard when their liberty 
expired at midnight. 

As on previous visits to Greece, Tur- 
key, Palestine, Egypt, France, Italy, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, the conduct of the 
sailors was remarkably restrained. A few 
imbibed too freely of dry white ribeiro 
and other good local wines and were 
hastily returned aboard ship by the shore 
patrol. And there was the unfortunate 
bluejacket who entered a bordello through 
a street-level front door without realiz- 
ing that the house was built on a hill. 
When he heard the shore patrol entering, 
he leaped out of the rear window and fell 
three stories down the slope, breaking 
his heel. 

Hangovers: No American State De- 
partment representative met Conolly and 
his staff at El Ferrol. Nonetheless they ex- 
changed official visits with civil and 
military naval officials and paid calls 
to the Naval Academy at Marin and 
the naval installations at Vigo 
(where the United States consul 
was the first State Department offi- 
cial to greet them on the fifth day 
of their visit). 

Indigestion, hangovers, and ex- 
haustion finally became the com- 
mon complaint of some junior and 
even a few senior officers, as their 
Spanish hosts plied them with pro- 
digious meals and seemingly end- 
less varieties of spirits and wines. A 
typical luncheon given by Vice Ad- 
miral Moreno at La Casilla on the 
outskirts of Betanzos, consisted of 
hors d'oeuvres, tortillas (not the 
Mexican variety but egg and potato 
omelettes), pigs’ knuckles, roast 
beef, fried chicken, cakes, fruit, cof- 
fee, and four wines and brandy. 

But what was expected to be the 
peak moment of the visit was an 
anticlimactic disappointment. When 
Conolly and his staff joined the 
cruise at Gibraltar after a flight 
from London, it was expected that 
Franco would visit the Columbus, 
possibly with King Abdullah of Jor- 
dan, who had just arrived in Spain. 
But Franco and Abdullah didn’t 
show up at El Ferrol until the day 
after Admiral Conolly left for Vigo 
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and Madrid. When Admiral Conolly and 
his staff briefly called on the generalissimo 
at his graystone nineteenth-century Moor- 
ish-style summer residence near La 
Corufia, on the morning of Sept. 5, more 
elaborate preparations were obviously 
being made for the Abdullah reception 
that afternoon. 


BRITAIN: 


Holding the Wage Line 


The Anglo-American-Canadian finan- 
cial talks in Washington last week cast 
a long shadow over the annual meeting 
of the British Trades Union Congress. 
From their meeting place at Bridlington 
Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
WEEK’s London bureau, sends this on- 
the-scene report: 


It was a conference nobody wanted 
right now—the 81st annual gathering of 
the chosen delegates of the 8,000,000 
organized workers at this middle-class 
seaside resort on Yorkshire’s East Rid- 
ing coast. Certainly the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress and the 
Socialist government would have pre- 
ferred to avoid it in the deepest hour 
of the nation’s dollar crisis. 

The rank and file, repeatedly and 
earnestly adjured to the “greatest possible 
measure of restraint” in wage matters, 
was not happy about it. The staffs of 





International 


Poker Face: As Czechoslovakia condemns 
six alleged revolutionists to death and two 
girls break down in tears, a rifle-toting 
Red militia girl (left) betrays no emotion. 


the Bridlington hotels, accustomed to dic- 
tating the hours of meals and even bed- 
time to austerity-tamed holidaymakers, 
even quit in some cases when they heard 
that a convention of their fellow workers 
was coming. 

As a result the delegates gathered in 
the sunlit “spa” convention hall and 
produced the tamest, dullest TUC con- 
ference in recent memory. Just ten years 
ago, the day after war was declared, the 
men of the TUC met briefly at Bridling- 
ton in a rousing patriotic mood and went 
quickly home to put their backs into 
Britain’s most magnificent effort. Last 
week end they went home pledged 
vaguely and unhappily to a policy of 
maintaining the wage line, but also 
grimly determined to hold tight to all 
the vistas or illusions of security which 
the Socialist state has presented to them 
—from full employment to ample leisure 
and free medical care. 

In other years, the Communists, who 
still hold important posts in some major 
unions, had done their utmost to pro- 
mote unrest in the conference councils. 
The same Communists were on hand 
this year, but clearly they had gone un- 
derground. They made only a_half- 
hearted effort to protest the TUC break 
with the Red-dominated World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and were smoth- 
ered by a million card votes. They only 
sniped sardonically at the General Coun- 
cil’s resolution on wage restraint, one of 
their spokesmen stressing the hy- 
pocrisy of the big unions which 
voted the way the platform decreed 
but pressed their wage claims any- 
way. 

Boonk: Under the watchful 
eye of the burly president, Sir Will 
Lawther, little went amiss. When 
one left-winger got out of line he 
even bellowed in his best Northum- 
berland accent: “Boonk.” It was 
little Clement Attlee, however, who 
probably did the most to insure the 
acceptance of the conference kev- 
note of restraint. Greeted with the 
evidently heartfelt strains of “For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” and three 
“Hip! Hip! Hoorays!” the prime 
minister made a soothing speech in 
which he expressed satisfied grati- 
tude for President Truman’s friend- 
ly Philadelphia speech, recounted 
the achievements of the Labor 
movement, delivered an unmistak- 
able warning against anti-Ameri- 
canism in thought or action at this 
time, and gave the unhappy yearn- 
ers after higher wages some comfort 
with reference to “justifiable” raises 
for the lower-paid workers. 

Curiously enough, the only pleas 
for real crisis action on behalf of or- 
ganized labor came from a rank out- 
sider—the heavyset Bryn Roberts of 
the National Union of Public Em- 
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Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network. every Monday evening 


More than a Matter of Course 


fpr naturally, you accept an automobile 
~~ of high prestige and impressive bearing 
as an integral part of the better life. 


Which is how the Buick RoapMaAsTER is 
accepted—at first. 


But with your first few miles at the wheel of 
this Buick of Buicks comes a bright change in 
your motoring outlook—for many reasons. 


For the buoyant luxury of the industry’s most 
envied ride. For the deep, wide seats that spell 
restful ease. For the solid steadiness of your 
going, and the feather-light handling with 
which you guide this two-ton beauty. 





THE BUY IN BIG CARS 


Above all, for the breath-taking performance 
of its 150 hp Fireball engine coupled with the 
satiny smoothness of its Dynatlow Drive. 


Yes, this is an automobile too able and thrilling 
to be taken merely as a matter of course. 


And certainly less in cost than its gorgeous looks 
and brilliant performance would indicate. 


As a matter of cold fact, check the figures at 
your Buick dealer’s. He’ll give them to you 
straight and quick—arrange for a thorough 
demonstration of RoapMaster—and take your 
order for really fast delivery. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Your Key (GM, 


TO GREATER / 
VALUE 


Z ROADMASTER with Dynaflow Drive 


When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 
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ployes. Roberts, his powerful voice all but 
rattling the windows of the convention 
hall, first attempted unsuccessfully to put 
across a resolution which would have 
compelled the TUC General Council to 
step in over the heads of the unions and 
stop unofficial strikes. 

Then in the economic debate he be- 
rated the General Council for merely 
“hoping in the spirit of Mr. Micawber 
that somehow, sometime, the crisis will 
subside and everything will be all right.” 
Declaring that the General Council, by 
again urging a policy of restraint, was 
merely marking time, he asked: “Did we 
mark time after Dunkerque? Would we 
have won the war if we had marked 
time? Will we win the battle of the dollar 
if we mark time now?” 

Test Case: Nevertheless, the confer- 
ence approved the policy of restraint by 
a 6-to-1 vote, although not one of the 
union delegates on the majority side 
dropped any of the wage claims they 
have made for their members. That this 
anomaly would soon be put to a critical 
test became cleat hours after the 
debate ended, The railway conciliation 
board announced the unanimous re- 
jection of a claim for a flat $2 wage in- 
crease for the workers on the nationalized 
railways. 

This wage claim by the National Union 
of Railwaymen has for months posed in- 
termittent threats of a major railway tie- 
up, which could be disastrous in the pres 
ent state of British economy. But the 
NUR agreed in advance to accept the 
findings of the conciliation board, and its 
general secretary, |. B. Figgins, voted his 
union in favor of the General Council's 
restraint policy at Bridlington. Now Fig- 
gins and his railwaymen had to decide 
whether they meant what they said. 


Money Mateh 


Crisis Joke: An American visitor, try- 
ing earnestly to get to the bottom of Brit- 
ain’s dollar problems, recently asked one 
of London's most important bankers just 
what he thought the basic trouble was. 
The banker leaned forward and replied 


al few 


gravely: “There’s only one thing wrong 
with the relations between Britain and 
the United States. Prince Charles [Prin- 
cess Elizabeth's 10-month-old son] isn’t 
old enough to marry Sharman Douglas 
[United States Ambassador Lewis Doug- 
las’s 21-year-old daughter].” 


ITALY: 


Hip-Firing Robin Hood 


In the shade of an olive tree in the 
Montelepre (Hare Mountain) area of 
Sicily in late August, a barrel-chested 
26-year-old who had “the frank, open face 
of a man you would call in to watch the 
baby” welcomed Michael Stern, roving 
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Bear Mug: Berlin's city symbol 


is the bear. In the wrecked 
German capital this little girl 
perches comfortably in the arms 
of astone bear one of the sculp- 
tures located in the city zoo, 


reporter for The London Daily Express. 

The man’s curly black hair was care 
fully groomed. His swarthy face was un 
deniably handsome. Dressed in’ open 
throated GL khaki shirt and green cordu- 
roy jacket, he looked like Turiddu, the 
swashbuckling lady-killer in Pietro Mas- 
cagni’s opera “Cavalleria Rusticana.” But 
he also sported a Browning automatic in 
a swivel holster to let him fire from the 
hip. He was Salvatore Giuliano, at once 
nicknamed “Sicily’s Bandit King” and 
“Robin Hood.” His own name for himself: 
“Difendore dei Poveri [Defender of the 
Poor].” 

Even as 2,000 hand-picked Carabineri 
and 1,000 police were hunting his hide- 
away, Giuliano handed the reporter a 
p.per, saying: “Here is a letter which | 
have written to President Truman.” In it 
the man whose six-year outlaw reign had 
taken 200 lives demanded a shipload of 
urms to help his fantastic fight to get 
Sicily to secede from “Communist-ridden” 
Italy and become America’s 49th state. 
“The hope of my poor oppressed people,” 
he said, “is in America. President Truman 
and | have so much in common.” 

Giuliano’s Fair Deal philosophy was to 
rob the rich to give to the poor. So suc- 
cessful was he that feudalistic Sicily was 
said to have experienced its first redistri- 
bution of wealth in centuries. Yet he was 
so gentlemanly that, in robbing a duchess 
of her jewels, he bowed courteously and 
even returned to her a borrowed Stein- 
beck book, 


By his own story, he launched his 


outlaw reign at the age of 20 by killing 
a policeman who had arrested him tor 
carting wheat to his starving family. The 
pclice told a different story: Originally he 
had been caught black-marketing wheat 
and had gone on te commit 300 murders, 
attempted murders, kidnappings, rob 
beries, and other crimes, 

Bravade: Whether he was indeed 
“an outlaw or a hero,” Giuliano chal- 
lenged, should be decided by a plebiscite 
ot the Sicilian people. He issued this 
bravado dare by writing a letter to the 
Sicilian newspapers, in which he 
gibed that he was “almost insulted” by 
the “poor quality” of his pursuers. As it 
to mock their poor quality, Giuliano last 
week slipped into Palermo, Sicily’s capi 
tal, at dawn and bedecked its main square 
with posters appealing to the police to lay 
off since he was “only fighting for my 
mother”—who had been jailed on sus 
picion of helping him. He also dined one 
evening in a prominent Palermo restau 
rant and left with his tip a note: “This is 
to show that Giuliano, the champion of 
Sicily, can still come into Palermo when 
he likes.” 

But Giuliano had yet to fight the last 
battle in what was in reality a miniature 
war. For on Sept. 6 the Italian Cabinet, 
at its first) post-holiday voted 
that its bandit-hunting task force, already 
equipped with every weapon from arm 
ored cars to Spitfires, should be paid an 
“active-service bonus.” 


also 


session, 


FINLAND: 
Not Kasily Scared 


As Finland’s Communist-inspired strike 
wave petered out last week, Vera Clay of 
Newsweek's Washington bureau, now in 
Helsinki as guest of the Finnish News- 
paper Women’s Club, sent this report on 
the nation’s morale: 


In Helsinki’s harbor stands the massive, 
201-year-old Suomentinna Fort (Fort of 
Finland), once nicknamed the “Gibraltar 
of the North.” Carved beside its Kunin 
kaanportti Gate is the warning of its 
founder, Augustin Ehrensviird: “Posterity 

stand here on your own ground, and 
rely not on the help of strangers!” ‘Today, 
although the disused fort belongs to sight 
seers, the unblurred werds have become 
more vital than ever to the Finnish peo 
ple. For unlike the Poles, Czechoslovaks, 
Hungarians, and Rumanians, they have 
kept their Russian neighbor from lower 
ing the lron Curtain over them. 

The Finns don’t scare easily. Even now 
th y are annoyed, not intimidated, by the 
Russian-leased naval base at Porkkala, 
only 14 miles from their capital, and by 
the backbreaking $200,000,000  repara- 
tions bill. Some Finns vehemently hate 
tl « Russians and don’t mind saying so out 
loud; others shrug off their giant neigh- 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


bor with fatalistic calm. Nonetheless Hel- 
sinki is punctiliously polite in its attitude 
toward Moscow. 

When the walkout wave began in mid- 
August, the Social Democratic govern- 
ment realized that it would have to crush 
the strikes, or else its days would be 
numbered and the Iron Curtain would 
fall over Finland. Actually, the govern- 
ment was more afraid of Finland’s ap- 
proximately 58,000 Communists than it 
was of the Soviet Union, for it figured 
that Russia would only hurt itself if it 
moved into Finland. 

Karl-August Fagerholm, the heavy- 
jowled Premier who sports bow ties and 
horn-rimmed glasses, used both military 
force and legal action to break the strikes. 
The Social Democrats controlling the 
Trade Union Federation not only ordered 
the strikes ended but expelled the seven 
Communist-led unions which disobeyed 
its edict. Almost every street corner was 
plastered with placards reading: “Work- 
ers, Do Not Strike, Keep on Working.” 
By last week, as the Red-led woodwork- 
ers, food workers, and lumberjacks called 
off their walkouts, Fagerholm rejoiced 
that the Communist effort to “overthrow 
the government” had ended in “a com- 
plete and first-class failure.” The Ama- 
zonian Red, Hertta Kuusinen, admitted: 
“It is not always easy to be a Communist. 
One must be prepared for setbacks and 
defeat.” 

To look at Helsinki citizens, however, 
it is hard to believe that their political 
fate could have hung so precariously. 
Their faces are gaunt and unsmiling and 
their clothes shabby and ill-cut, but they 
walk with determination and purpose. 
Although their deplorably overcrowded 
housing (wartime bomb shelters are still 
used to accommodate tourists) looks drab 
and unpainted, they stolidly explain that 
they're saving their scarce paint until 
1952—when they hope to play host to 
the Olympic Games. And although their 
depreciated marks don’t go far in their 
unrationed food markets, everyone man- 
ages to spare a little change to buy corn- 
flowers. 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Red Nix on Nepal 


It wasn’t that anybody in the Security 
Council had anything against Nepal, the 
Himalayan hermit kingdom where it is 
a penal offense to convert any Nepalese 
away from Hinduism or to gamble out of 
season, and where killing a cow is as 
serious as killing a man. 

But when Nepal was proposed for 
membership in the United Nations at 
Lake Success last week, Soviet delegate 
Semen K. Tsarapkin grabbed the chance 
to charge that Anglo-American “favorit- 
ism and discrimination” were keeping 
out the satellite states of Albania, Bul- 


garia, Rumania, Hungary, and Mongolia. 
If these five were admitted, Tsarapkin 
said, Russia would stop opposing some 
of the eight nations which it had vetoed— 
Italy, Ireland, Portugal, Jordan, Ceylon, 
Finland, Austria, and Korea. 

American delegate Warren R. Austin 
refused to horse trade. Thereupon, Rus- 
sia used its 3lst veto to blackball Nepal. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 


And Now It’s Titler 


In Moscow, a Pravda (Truth) cartoon 
entitled “Fascist Marathon” depicted a 
skeletonized Adolf Hitler passing on to 
Marshal Tito an ax-shaped baton in- 
scribed “Titler From Hitler” (see illustra- 
tion). The Literary Gazette predicted: 
“Like the Hitlerites, the Titoites with their 


said, “aimed to attach our country to the 
imperialist war front and to make it a 
hireling of the imperialists. They hoped 
to carry out their aims with the armed 
help of the present leaders of Yugoslavia 

. . They aimed to degrade Hungary 
to a Yugoslay colony. American im- 
perialism backed the plans of Rajk and 
his partners.” 

The Cominform propaganda against 
Tito as a tool of American imperialism, 
however, did not deter the Export-Import 
Bank from lending Yugoslavia $20,000,- 
000 on Sept. 8. This credit, America’s first 
to Yugoslavia since the Tito-Stalin feud 
broke out, was intended largely to re- 
habilitate the country’s aluminum ore, 
mercury, copper, lead, and zinc mines. 
The loan thus would assist the United 
States in stockpiling these strategic ma- 
terials and would be paid off in the ten 
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Toa U.S. cartoonist, Tito hits jackpot; to a Red, “Titler” gets Hitler’s ax 


Fiihrer will not escape punishment.” In 
Sofia, the Soviet Armed Forces Minister, 
Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin, denounced 
“Judas Tito” for turning Yugoslavia into 
a “Gestapo prison.” In Warsaw, the Polish 
Government abrogated its nonabrogable 
mutual-assistance treaty with Yugoslavia. 
In Prague, Czechoslovakia withheld visas 
from a Yugoslav volleyball team. 

But it was from Budapest last week that 
the Cominform fired its loudest anti-Tito 
salvo. A 34-page indictment charged that 
Laszlo Rajk, formerly Hungary’s Interior 
and Foreign Minister, Lt. Gen. Gyérgy 
Palffy, formerly chief inspector of its 
army, and six accomplices had _ con- 
spired with Tito and the United States to 
overthrow the government and assassinate 
three top Communist leaders. It linked 
them with “the American espionage or- 
ganization, the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices” (which was abolished in 1945). 

“Rajk and his gang,” the indictment 


years beginning 1951 at 3% per cent in- 
terest. Even as Britain also agreed to 
grant Yugoslavia a five-year credit of 
$36,000,000, Cominform propagandists 
fumed that the American loan “consti- 
tutes payment to Tito for his desertion.” 

However hostile the Soviet world 
sounded, Foreign Minister Edvard Kard- 
elj said on Sept. 10 that “we see no neces- 
sity” for appealing to the United Nations 
as he left for Lake Success as head of 
Yugoslavia’s UN delegation. Tito himself 
took over as Acting Foreign Minister. 
Significance~— 

The Western credits to Yugoslavia rep- 
resent a further step in Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson’s “calculated risk” policy 
of aiding Tito economically. This was 
begun in mid-August by granting Tito 
permission to buy a $3,000,000 steel mill 
for cash. In addition, the State Depart- 
ment and British Foreign Office are con- 
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sidering how to aid Tito diplomatically. 
Atterlengthy debates, they have agreed 
to support vigorously any Yugoslav initia- 
tive in citing the Soviet Union before the 
UN Security Council as a threat to peace. 

In their eagerness to make the Tito- 
Kremlin split irreparable, the Western 
Powers have considered various stronger 
diplomatic moves. They discussed send- 
ing an American-British-French note to 
warn that the Soviet Union was threaten- 
ing the integrity and independence of a 
UN member. This idea was abandoned 
lest it play into the hands of Cominform 
propaganda, which already portrays Tito 
as a Western stooge. Another proposal 
was that either Britain or the United 
States cite the Soviet Union under the 
UN Charter without waiting for Yugo- 
slav initiative. The Western Powers finally 
agreed that the Yugoslavs should decide 
for themselves whether they are threat- 
ened. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Switch 


People’s Democracy note, Czechoslo- 
vak division: Karlsbad, which was lib- 
erated by American troops in 1945, last 
week changed the name of General Eisen- 
hower Street to Georgi Dimitroff Street. 
(The late Premier Dimitroff was Stalin’s 
deputy dictator in Bulgaria.) 


NEW ZEALAND: 


Ode to Wife Beating 


How to beat a wife was the subject of 
advice from the bench in New Zealand 
last week. In Auckland a Maori was fined 
for beating his wife so severely that she 
was sent to the hospital. According to 
The London Daily Telegraph correspond- 
ent, “the magistrate, Mr. Harley, said he 
thought it proper that: at times a man 
should beat his wife, and the Bible sup- 
ported that statement; but beating must 
be done as a service of love, not in tem- 
per. Accused should have used a reason- 
ably sized stick. It was a pity he lost his 
temper and used an iron bar.” 


JAPAN: 


Abortion Wave 


The Japanese Welfare Ministry last 
week made a startling announcement. 
The birth rate had fallen from 35.1 per 
thousand in January to 17.5 in June 
(compared with 23 in the United States). 
The chief reason was also startling. Abor- 
tions had increased by 300 per cent over 
the same period in 1948. Abortions have 
recently been legalized in Japan as part 
of the Yoshida government’s birth-control 
campaign to reduce Japan’s annual popu- 
lation increase of 1,000,000. 
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Customer wanted a choice of mink coats before deciding. So Thursday, store 
ordered three Air Expressed for selection. Delivered Friday, 9:00 a.m. 700 miles, 
weight 18 lbs., charge only $3.91. Management is money ahead with low inventory 
of high-cost items . . . when it can get what’s needed in hours by Air Express. 





Low rate of $3.91 included speedy 
door-to-door service. Air Express is the 

world’s fastest way to ship or receive, 
and it’s complete, convenient and easy 
to use, too. Use it regularly! 


World's finest Scheduled Airline fleet 
carries Air Express on every flight. 
Shipments keep moving direct by air to 
1300 cities and by fastest air-rail to 
22,000 off-airline offices. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


Nation-wide pick-up and delivery at no extra cost in principal towns, cities. 


One-carrier responsibility all the way; valuation coverage up to $50 without 
extra charge. And shipments always keep moving. 


Most experience. More than 25 million shipments handled by Air Express. 
Direct by air to 1,300 cities, air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 


These advantages make Air Express your best air shipping buy. qd and use it 
regularly. For fastest shipping action phone Air Express Division, 
Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 











AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 






Railway Express 





Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 
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by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


ONDON—To climb the thread of rail- 
L way from Rome to Paris to London 
is still the best way to get a quick im- 
pression of the varying degrees of eco- 
nomic recovery in Italy, France, and 
England. It is true that this year for 
the first time air service on this route is 
adequate to take care of a great num- 
ber of tourists who prefer 
the quicker way, but those 
who fly miss details which 
are spread out for those who 
crawl. 

In the first place the state 
of the railways themselves 
is a gauge of recovery, al- 
though not a completely ac- 
curate one. If it were wholly 
accurate, then Italy would 
come out as the country most 
advanced toward recovery, which is 
questionable. The government of the 
new Italian republic, however, seems 
determined to show that a Mussolini 
is not needed to make the trains run 
on time. 


n the coastal line from Rome 
QO through Genoa to the French 
border at Modane, the bridges have 
been rebuilt, the roadbed is smoother, 
and the rolling stock, though old, is 
clean. This season there is a new sleep- 
ing-car service direct from Rome to the 
Channel steamers at Calais, and it is 
so popular that we couldn’t get reser- 
vations two weeks in advance but had 
to change at Paris. Last year Italian 
dining cars threw meals at passengers 
on a take-it-or-leave-it basis but now 
there are dishes a la carte in addition to 
regular luncheons and dinners. 

In contrast with Italian punctuality, 
the French train lost two hours on the 
overnight run from Modane to Paris. 
Even the de luxe Golden Arrow from 
Dover to London—one of the smooth- 
est, neatest, best-appointed trains in 
the world—reached Victoria Station 
seven minutes late. (The lateness of 
British trains is the favorite criticism 
of London newspapers these days. ) 

French dining cars are practically 
back to prewar superiority in food 
except that they still serve the pow- 
dered substitute which is remarkable 
as flavoring for hot water but certainly 
unremarkable as coffee. 

The wrathful hand which the 
drought has laid on all these lands is 





plain to be seen from the train. Italy 
shows signs- of worst chastisement. 
Longhorned white cattle in the fields 
are skin and bone. The harvest was 
gathered before the drought, but now 
pastures are dried up and there will 
probably be wholesale slaughter as a 
consequence. And the worst effect isn’t 
agricultural. Italian indus- 
try is extremely dependent 
on hydraulic power, which 
the drought cut some 50 per 
cent. Although England also 
had a drought, the country- 
sides are green in compari- 
son with the Continent’s. 
The line through Kent passes 
shack camps of seasonal hop 
pickers and the traveler 
catches whiffs of beery fra- 
grance from hop fields. 

With the exception of the Golden 
Arrow, people on these trains don't 
have the marks of wealthy travelers. 
In the babel of tongues Italian seems 
predominant, with French next, then 
British, and only then American. The 
overwhelming burden of conversation 
is about money, exchange rates, and 
prices. Regarding the British and 
Americans, I noticed that on our train 
from Rome to Paris they were mostly 
middle-aged women and schoolgirls. 
The few visible men traveled alone. On 
the expensive Golden Arrow, however, 
British and American husbands ap- 
peared. The social significance of this 
is too deep for me. But I suspect its 
economic significance is that the tour- 
ists are not leaving behind as much 
money as the governments had hoped. 
For women traveling without men 
pinch pennies. 


Y most vivid memory of the Rome- 
M London trip fifteen months ago is 
of dirty and half-empty trains, bridges 
under repair, and bomb damage being 
cleared away. Now the building is 
predominantly new construction and 
the jagged ruins are far between. Cer- 
tainly this isn’t thorough recovery; the 
rundown appearance of the passengers 
and their absorption with the lira, 
franc, and pound sterling would be 
evidence enough of that if nothing else 
were. There still is a long way to go 
if a good life is the goal, but the im- 
provement over last year is evident 
enough to count as a real step forward. 
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MEXICO: 


Pax Sovietica 


First it was New York, then Paris. 
Last week it was Mexico City’s turn to 
be host to a “peace congress.” As in the 
earlier cases, the sponsors denied that 
it was a Communist affair. But the fam- 
iliar fellow-traveling names were repre- 
sented, either in person or by message. 
Praise of the Soviet Union and denun- 
ciation of the United States were the 
main themes of the congress. The “Pax 


Sovietica,” conservative Mexico City 
newspapers called it. 
A NEWSWEEK correspondent wired 


these impressions of the American Con- 
tinental Congress for Peace: 

The Mexican Government cold-shoul- 
dered the conference and refused to al- 
low it to be held in the white marble 
Palace of Fine Arts. So it had to meet 
in the old Arena Mexico, a second-rate 
gymnasium used principally for boxing, 
wrestling, and basketball. The setting 
was discouraging. There was constant 
loudspeaker trouble, plus delays in get- 
ting started. Twenty horrible, red-eyed, 
green-beaked papier-maché doves of 
peace suspended from the ceiling 
haunted the delegates. Finally even 
three of the doves gave up and fell to 
the floor. 

No Mexican 


officials showed up to 


welcome the delegates. Two former Cabi- 
net members were the nearest semblance 
of formal recognition. And most of the 
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Wind Watchers: The National 
Observatory in Havana, Cuba, 
sends a balloon up for weather 
information to help chart the 
course of a_hurricane-in-the- 
making in the Caribbean Sea. 
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big names that had been bandied about 
before the opening were conspicuous by 
their absence. Henry Wallace’s name 
was applauded every time it was men- 
tioned, but he failed to put in an appear- 
ance. Paul Robeson’s wife prepared a 
message for the closing session. Robeson, 
she explained, had to remain in the 
United States to finish the battle of 
Peekskill. Former President Lazaro Car- 
denas of Mexico sent a message but 
stayed away himself. Luis Carlos Prestes, 
leader of the Brazilian Communists, and 
former President Fulgencio Batista of 
Cuba were also represented by messages. 

Peace, It's Russian: There were 
delegates from all the American coun- 
tries except Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Peru. Sometimes they listened 
quietly to the oratory; sometimes they 
talked loudly or wandered restlessly 
about. Usually they responded almost 
automatically whenever Uncle Sam was 
lambasted as an imperialist or Russia 
was pictured as being anxious for world 
peace. 

Some of them understood what was 
going on; others didn’t. Mexican dele- 
gate Bautista hitched up his calzones 
blancos (white trousers worn by Indians) 
and kept replying, “Si, si” to questions. 
Finally his wife broke in: “But Senor, 
my husband is a Tarascan from Michoa- 
can. He speaks only the Tarascan tongue 
and cannot understand Spanish.” 

Apart from the attacks on the United 
States and praise of Russia, the confer- 
ence was chiefly a sounding board for 
individual ideas. Not much was said 
about a peace formula. The affair was 
generally considered a flop and a poor im- 
itation of the earlier New York and Paris 
sessions. 

A Mexican trinket peddler outside the 
arena laughed when he was asked how 
was business. “Yes, there are many peo- 
ple here,” he said, “but they don’t have 
any money and then seldom buy any- 
thing.” 


PARAGUAY: 


Change of Horses 


Paraguay has had five Presidents in 
fifteen months. Last week it got a sixth. 
On Sept. 10, Felipe Molas Lépez, the 
middle-aged dentist who outsmarted the 
generals to become President in Febru- 
ary, quietly resigned. 

Molas Lopez quit at the‘request of 
the directive board of the Colorado 
Party, the only freely functioning party 
in Paraguay. No reason was given for 
the request. Party leaders simply said 
they had decided to make Federico 
Chaves President. Chaves, Speaker of 
the Chamber of Representatives, was 
formerly foreign minister. 

There have lately been rumors of un- 
rest in Paraguay, where there has been 
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The Most Up-to-Date and Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


EBSTER’S NEW COLLEGI- 

ATE DICTIONARY is an 
entirely new work—enlarged and 
completely rewritten to cover 
man’s new knowledge in every a 
field. Best for home, school and 
office because it is based on the big 
W ebster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition, the ‘‘Su- 
preme Authority,’’ and is charac- 
terized by the same outstanding 
scholarship and accuracy. More 
than 125,000 entries; 2,300 terms 
illustrated. Hundreds of new 
words. Thumb index. $6.00 and 
up, depending on binding. At 
your bookseller’s, or write to: 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 
351, Springfield 2, Massachusetts, 
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little political stability for a number of 
years. Recently changes were made in 
the high command of the army and air 
force. They were called “safety meas- 
ures, unimportant but precautionary.” 

In addition to the unrest within the 
country, hundreds of political exiles in 
Argentina and Uruguay, leftovers from 
a series of coups, are plotting against 
the government. Eight separate plots are 
said to be in the making. One of the 
exiles told a reporter: “Sometimes I 
think we have too many and it would 
be better to consolidate the second-class 
ones.” 


BOLIVIA: 


Rebel Aid From Without? 


In its third week, the revolution in 
Bolivia seemed to be dying. But it was 
dying hard. On Sept. 4, government 
forces captured two rebel strongholds, 
Sucre and Potosi. This cleared the alti- 
plano, the high plateau which is the cen- 
ter of Bolivian life. The rebels were 
now cornered in Southeastern Bolivia. 
They held only one important city, 
Santa Cruz, and a narrow strip along 
the Argentine border. As the _ week 
ended, government troops were advanc- 
ing on Santa Cruz, bombing and strafing 
the fleeing rebels from the air. 

As the military situation improved, 
the government turned its attention to 
persistent charges that rebels were get- 
ting money and weapons from a foreign 
country. The “foreign country,” officially 
unnamed, was obviously Argentina. The 
Argentine Government, busy arresting 
rebel fugitives as they crossed the bor- 
der, proclaimed absolute neutrality. 

In Washington, the State Department 
lined up with the Bolivian Government 
against the rebels. The United States, 
declared Michael McDermott, the 
press chief, “cannot fail to be disturbed 
when a minority political group in any 
country attempts by force of arms to 
overthrow a government which has 
gained its right to authority through a 
genuine electoral process.” 


COLOMBIA: 


Debate With Bullets 


Two weeks ago, in a debate over the 
date of the next Presidential election, 
Colombian senators threw _ inkwells, 
books, and ash trays at one another 
(NEwsweEEK, Sept. 12). The casualties: 
one senator hit in the face. Last week the 
argument, transferred to the Chamber of 
Representatives, got hotter. Instead of 
ash trays, representatives threw lead. 
The casualties: one representative killed, 
four wounded. 

The issue was whether to advance the 
date of the next Presidential election 
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Milk for Eeuador: The UN’sIn- 
ternational Children’s Emergen- 
cy Fund is shipping 154,000 
pounds of dried milk to victims 
of the earthquake in Ecuador. 


from the first Sunday in June 1950 to the 
last Sunday in November 1949. The 
Liberal majorities in both houses, anxious 
to have the election held while they were 
still in session, passed a bill to change 
the date. Conservative President Mariano 
Ospina Pérez vetoed it on Sept. 5. 

Tension between Conservatives and 
Liberals was rising. Twenty-six persons 
were reported killed, many injured, and 
much property destroyed in a week-end 
series of clashes, burnings, and sackings 
in two eastern states. Each party blamed 
the other. The government said profes- 
sional bandits were taking advantage of 
the political unrest. 

On Sept. 7 the Chamber of Represent- 
atives met to consider the veto. Shortly 
after midnight two rival legislators from 
the state of Boyaca began to trade insults. 
They drew revolvers almost at the same 
moment, but the Conservative fired first, 
killing the Liberal. Others joined in. As 
guns blazed and bullets whizzed past, 
legislators crouched behind their desks 
for protection. Dozens of slugs were im- 
bedded in tables, seats, and the ornate 
walls of the chamber. 

When the battle was over, the Liberal 
majority voted unanimously to reject the 
veto. The Conservatives left the hall 
without voting. As military police pa- 
trolled the streets of Bogota, the Presi- 
dent warned that he meant to maintain 
peace and order. 

Legislators are now searched for weap- 
ons before being allowed on the floor of 
the Chamber. And on Sept. 10, more 
than 15,000 mourners, including four 
former Liberal Presidents, attended fu- 
neral services for the slain representative. 


Newsweek, September 19, 1949 
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banat are ahead. It’s so compact, so responsive, so simple and so 
sure. It magazine-loads in 3 seconds . . . you glance at the 
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The “MaGazinE 16” makes 
special effects with equal ease. 
Slow-motion movies. Telephoto 
or wide-angle shots with 
accessory lenses. Indoor pictures. 
The know-how is built into the camera—and you can 
count on it. $175, including Federal Tax. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 


Other Cine-Kodak cameras, 
Kodak’s Complete from $89 ... other Kodascope 
Movie Service “| a> projectors, from $75, Many 
ntain Cine-Kodak cameras, capable | Kodak dealers offer conven- 
and easy-to-use movie makers ient time payments. 
See your dealer 
—soon. 
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or of ... Cine-Kodak Film, processed 

more without extra charge in Kodak Kodascope Sixteen-10 
four laboratories...and Kedascope Cime-Kodak Film — Projector—above— 


. : for full-color with f/1.6 lens, 750- 
fu projectors that bring out the Kodachrome and watt lamp, $135. 
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building up a backlog of facts on engine agility, over-all car 


durability and performance. Later, every inch of each car is 
analyzed in a part-by-part teardown. 
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How does it climb? On hills with different grades, 
cars reveal all about nimbleness, power and climbing 
ability. These grades also provide data on downhill, 
stopping. 


Rough riding built to order. The end products of 
engineering and production plans are taken for a 
ride on one of the rockiest roads this side of the 
Atlantic. Toughness and comfort show up quickly in 
a test especially designed to compress the wear 
and tear of years into days. 


Desert run-out at the Phoenix, Arizona, branch 
of GM's Proving Ground. Here cars and fuels 
are tested under toughest conditions with heat 
as enemy No, 1. 
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25 years ago this month, on a stretch of countryside near | 1—Durability Route. 2—Belgian Block Road. 3—Speed Loop 
Milford, Michigan, GM began work on a dozen different kinds of | 4—North-South Straightaway. 5—East-West Straightaway. 6—7.2% 
roads carefully copied from those “‘outside’’—and the GM | Engineering Test Hill. 7—11.6% Engineering Test Hill. 8—Ridine 


Proving Ground was under way. Since then over 105,000,000 test | Quality Test Road. 9—Bathtub Test. 10Q—Mud Road. 11—27% Engi- 
/ miles have been driven on this 1,268-acre tract. neering Test Hill. 12—Weather Observatory. 13—350,000 Sq. Ft. of 





Engineering Shops—for part-by-part analysis of wear, performance 


1" tO proved satislaction 


/ Dreams take solid shape as the result of research. 25 years now. Here research, engineering and 
production are put to the final acid test—here 
we endlessly search for new facts and as endlessly 
check the value in current production. 


Cars are skilfully designed by engineers, and 
carefully assembled on the production lines. 


But here at General Motors, we do not stop 


with this. We feel that everything we do needs So GM provides the key to motoring satisfac- 
to be proved — on all kinds of roads under all tion, born of products proved from the ground 
conditions. up. Talk it over with any dealer who handles 
That’s why GM has run the Proving Ground for GM cars. 
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CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE ¢« BUICK * CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER * GMC TRUCK & COACH 


HEAR HENRY J. TAYLOR—on the air ever: “onday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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LOWEST-PRICED CAR 
WITH "ROCKET" ENGINE 





*Hydra-Matic Drive standard equip- 
ment on Series “98 and “88” 
models, optional at extra cost on “*76.”" 


Cruising around a curve! Sweeping over a hill! Winging along a straightaway! You take them 
all in the same easy stride with “Rocket” Engine power. Every time your foot taps the gas 
pedal, you thrill to the incredible response of this“ Rocket” Engine car. You’re discovering the 
“88”—Oldsmobile’s brilliant new Futuramic! You’re finding out why this lowest-priced 


“Rocket” Engine car is called “the hottest number on the highway!” Smoothly—surely— 





nimbly, you move across the land—over the backroads—along the boulevards—anywhere 
a car can go. This is driving at its very best! No gears to shift—no clutch to push as smooth, 
automatic Hydra-Matic Drive* teams up with the thrilling power of the “Rocket.” So arrange for a ride in a 


“Rocket” car—make a date with the “88” at your Oldsmobile dealer’s and see how wonderful driving can be! 


“Tie New Theil” \ in \ . 
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Ovation: Maj. Gen. Harry VAUGHAN, 
Presidential military aide now under 
Congressional investigation, rated a big- 
ger ovation than his boss at the Allegheny 
Fair Grounds in Pittsburgh last week. 
Introduced to the crowd, Vaughan drew 
good-natured cheers, whistles, and ap- 
plause. “There he is!” persons: in the 
crowd shouted. “Hello, 5 per center! How 
about a deep freeze?” General Vaughan 
observed wryly that “I might come back 
here some time and run for sheriff.” 


The Lonely Heart: On the bleak Ile 
d’Yeu off the French coast, Mme. ANNIE 
Peétain, wife of the 93-year-old impris- 
oned former Marshal of France, denied 
government reports that Pétain was ail- 
ing. “He is just fine,” she said, “[but] he 
is eating his heart out with loneliness . . . 
The nights are terrible . . . Sometimes he 
spends hours of the night in rearranging 
his few possessions in a drawer by the 
light of a tiny oil lantern.” 


Rain in the Face: Visiting his cousin, 
across the street from the summer White 
House in Independence, Mo., Harry S. 





Harry S. Truman: The rains came 


TRUMAN got caught in a heavy down- 
pour. Minus hat or coat, he sent secret- 
service men scurrying across the street 
for an umbrella and raincoat. The ac- 
companying picture shows the result. 


Inside W.S.A.: Determined to know 
how America lives, BARON Lupvic oF 
Ucc.as, wealthy grandson of the governor 
of Stockholm, brought his wife to Madi- 
son, Wis., and took a job as a ditchdigger. 
“You can’t get to know a country drinking 
champagne in a swank café” the baron 
said, leaning on his shovel. “You have to 
know people in all walks of life and you 
have to work to know them.” 


Newsweek, September 19, 1949 
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Baedeker: Sailing from Hoboken on 
the Nieuw Amsterdam for an extended 
tour of Europe, SincLam Lewis described 
himself as “a guide for a party of one”— 
his brother, Dr. C. B. Lewis of St. Cloud, 
Minn., who is taking his first vacation in 
46 years. The trip marked an anniversary. 
“I sent my first piece, a poem, to Harper's 
just 50 years ago,” the Nobel Prize winner 
recalled. “It also marks the fiftieth an- 
niversary of my first rejection slip.” 


Queen for a Year: JACQUE MERCER, 
18, a dark-haired beauty from Litchfield, 
Ariz., was crowned Miss America of 1949 
by Bebe Shopp, the retiring queen, in 
the Atlantic City contest. Miss Mercer 





Bebe and Jacque: Long live the queen 


said she was “simply dazed”; she would 
use the $5,000 prize money to study 
dramatics. 


Still There? Aupice Murpny, the most 
decorated GI in the war and now an actor 
and author (“To Hell and Back”), ad- 
mitted that his “ideal” marriage to WANDA 
HENDRIX was fizzling. In eight months 
of marriage, Murphy said, he’s been 
fighting harder than he did in Europe. 
“Wanda has an obsession against divorce 
.. . | think if it’s not right, it’s better to 
give up now instead of making each 
other miserable.” 


Flop: After a _ three-month publicity 
build-up SHimLey May France, the 17- 
year-old Somerset, Mass., schoolgirl, made 
a plucky attempt to swim the English 
Channel. An international press corps 
watched from boats as Miss France, ex- 
hausted and protesting, was pulled from 
the water 6 miles from Dover, 10 hours 
40 minutes after she began her swim. 
“Terribly disappointed,” she said she 
would try again, “maybe next year.” 


Outdoor Moo-vies: FRANK JENKINS, 
manager of the Autorium Drive-in movie 
theater near Salt Lake City, was puzzled 
when a woman customer hastily drove 
out of the lot and demanded her money 
back. She said a cow had stuck its head 
in the car window and kissed her. 


Camouflage: In Italy to make her first 
movie in eight years, GReTA Garso clung 
tenaciously to her privacy. When photog- 
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Don’t look now: Garbo in hiding 


raphers caught her taking a stroll along 
the beach at Ostia, she inelegantly pulled 
her hair down over her face. “I still want 
to be alone,” she cried out as her com- 
panion attempted to blogk the lens shot. 


Bird in Hand: In Van Nuys, Calif., 
naturalist Witt1aM Lasky, son of the 
movie pioneer Jesse Lasky, was fined 
$100 for driving in heavy traffic with a 
falcon chained to a falconer’s glove on 
his left hand. The elder Lasky, who paid 
the fine, said his son was training the 
falcon for a movie role. 


Wasn't His Time: On Dec. 26, 1944, 
in the Battle of the Bulge, Pfe. JamMEs 
HeENprIx destroyed two German 88-milli- 
meter-gun positions, wiped out two ma- 
chine-gun nests and their crews, and 
carried three wounded soldiers to safety 
under fire. When GI’s asked him if he 
wasn't scared, Hendrix replied: “Naw. 
If it ain't your time, it ain't your time.” 
For his heroism he became the youngest 
GI (19) to win the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. Last week Hendrix, now a mas- 
ter sergeant, plunged 1,000 feet to the 
ground from a plane over Fort Benning, 
Ga., when his two parachutes became 
entangled and failed to open completely. 
Bruised and shaken but otherwise unhurt, 
Hendrix said he felt “fine.” 
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‘The Servant Problem’: New Status for an Old Occupation 


Telephones began ringing again in the 
domestic-employment offices of the na- 
tion’s cities last week as vacationing fam- 
ilies flocked home. There was the sum- 
mer dust to clean away, beds to be aired, 
much work to be done to get homes in 
order for the new season. So the return 
trek marked the end of the lean summer 
months for household workers. It prom- 
ised at least a month of more work 
and more pay than many had enjoyed 
in a long time. But it was not expect- 
ed to last much more than a month. 

During the summer recession 
scare, rising unemployment had be- 
gun to send large numbers of wom- 
en back to domestic work, and many 
of them found jobs hard to get. A 
NEWSWEEK spot survey in seven- 
teen cities showed that, with few 
exceptions, all areas were reporting 
more applicants than jobs. The ma- 
jority indicated that women, espe- 
cially Negro women, were return- 
ing to housework for lack of other 
employment. They were doing so 
reluctantly and slowly and under 
great pressure. One ominous sign 
of the new times was the revival 
of the notorious “slave market” in 
some New York neighborhoods. 
There housewives and housework- 
ers would bid and bicker on the 
sidewalks to make their pinched 
bargains. With the coming of Sep- 
tember, this pressure eased. But 
employment authorities were not 
optimistic about the winter to 
follow. 

Reversed Trend: If the move- 
ment of women back to housework 
continues, it will check a spectacu- 
lar trend in the status of the Ameri- 
can working woman that has been going 
on since 1940. In these nine years, the 
total number of working women in- 
creased by 4,500,000 to a grand total of 
16,356,000. But the number of women 
in domestic work in the same period 
dropped by 500,000 to 1,666,000. 

Women went instead into clerical jobs, 
shops, and factories. They worked fewer 
hours for higher wages, enjoyed the 
benefits of unemployment insurance, so- 
cial security, health plans, paid vacations 
—all unknown in domestic work, with its 
low rate of pay, its high rate of drudgery, 
and, worst of all, its real or imagined stig- 
ma of lowliness and exploitation. A job 
applicant in New York said: “What I 
hate about housework is that you can’t 
be your own person.” 

But the wartime opportunities which 
opened new fields of work to millions of 
women are now beginning to contract. 
No one is sure of the longer-term econom- 
ic trend; yet each dip in the business 
curve that brings on unemployment 
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proves again, as it did this summer, that 
those who suffer first are the marginal 
workers—women and especially minority 
groups and Negroes. The reports in the 
NEWSWEEK survey showed direct effects 
of the summer employment slump. Either 
women had lost their jobs or their hus- 
bands had, and so the women looked for 
daytime housework to keep their families 
going. Yet prewar conditions seemed 
gone for good. 

Houseworkers have become much more 
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Newsweek—-Ed Wergeles 


Domestic bargaining on a Harlem sidewalk 


their “own persons” in the last ten years. 
They expect shorter hours, higher pay, 
and better treatment. 

In 1939, women working as maids, 
cooks, laundresses, received as little as 
$2 or $3 a day, $10 a week, or $50 a 
month, plus room and board if they lived 
in. By last year in most areas these rates 
had risen to $6-$7 a day for day work, 
$30-$40 a week for a five-day full-time 
job, and up to $150 a month or more for 
a full-time live-in maid. 

Now that more women have returned 
to domestic work, these rates have 
dropped somewhat, but not drastically. 
Increasingly, however, the cook or maid 
or nurse can no longer, as in the war 
years, write her own ticket. 

As shown by the seventeen-city NEws- 
WEEK survey, these are the general fea- 
tures of the current domestic labor 
market: 
> More applicants for fewer jobs. The 
jobseekers are predominantly Negro, with 
just a handful of cities, like Denver, 


Omaha, and San Francisco, reporting 
any significant number of white domestic 
work applicants. Only a few places 
(Omaha, St. Louis, and Seattle) reported 
continued shortages of domestic help. 

> Almost all applicants are over 30 years 
old. Younger people, with more educa- 
tion and work experience, are still large- 
ly shunning housework. 

P Almost universally, houseworkers do 
not want to “sleep in.” They want work 
by the day or hour that will leave them 
masters of their own time in the 
evenings and on the week ends. 

P Wages are slightly down, al- 
though still high compared with 
prewar standards. Hourly rates 
range from 50-60 cents in Dallas, 
65 cents in Denver and San Fran- 
cisco, to 85 cents and $1 in New 
York and Seattle. A day’s work is 
worth $5 in most cities and $6-$7 
in New York. The weekly wage for 
a 54-day week was reported as low 
as $15 in Dallas and Birmingham, 
$25-$30 in most cities, and up to 
$40 in New York. 

> Because of these high rates, house- 
wives are doing with less domestic 
help. The most common pattern is 
the hiring of a worker for heavy 
cleaning—for only a few hours one 
day a week. 


Significance—- 

A permanent change has taken 
place in the domestic-help side of 
American life. Cheap, full-time 
household help working long hours 
for low pay is a thing of the past 
and does not seem likely ever to 
return, barring a major deep de- 
pression. And with a depression 
few middle-class families could afford 
help at any price. 

The long-term trend is away from do- 
mestic work. The big immigrant waves 
that provided the servants of a few dec- 
ades ago will never again wash American 
shores. The Negroes, today the largest 
source of low-cost labor, are slowly but 
steadily rising above their former level. 
They want regular jobs at higher wages, 
a personal home life, and a share in un- 
employment insurance, social security, 
group health programs, unionization, and 
the rest of the safeguards now com- 
mon in most jobs. Hence the field is 
left increasingly to only the most mar- 
ginal or the most desperate of workers, 
with resulting low skill and low effi- 
ciency and with high dissatisfaction on 
both sides. 

The eventual answer for moderately 
well-to-do families seems destined to be 
a combination of ultra-gadgeted house- 
holds with part-time or occasional do- 
mestic help for certain chores. 


Newsweek, September 19, 1949 
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says Jonathan Davis 


apple grower 11) business ; 


In 16 years Mr. Davis has changed a profit-less orchard into a 


- 


prosperous multi-thousand-dollar business in Mcintosh apples. 


“With steel we mechanized and built our business’, Davis states. 


In 1933 Jonathan Davis bought over 
200 acres of run-down apple orchard 
in Bolton, Massachusetts. Erosion had 
left deep gullies. The trees were 
puny, the crop scant. But in graduate 
work at the University of Massachu- 
setts, Davis had learned a lot about 
apple growing Cpomology). He 
figured he could revive almost any 
sick orchard. 

His first move was to start ‘acquiring 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


Steel x 


modern tools. “The machine has taken 
over the orchard”, he says. “It won’t be 
long before it replaces the bee for cross- 
pollenization — were experimenting 
with that right now.” With his 200 
implements and machines, over 200 
tons of steel in all, Davis has done 
wonders. His production costs have 
dropped and his yield of 500 bushels 
an acre is tops for that section. 
Thus in orchards and fields all over 


works for BVERVONE 


America, steel, in the form of modern 
implements, contributes to the farm- 
er's welfare and helps feed the nation. 
It’s a big job, one of stecl’s many big 
jobs, which calls for a large, well- 
managed industry capable a vals 
production at a fair price. Among all 
the countries, only America has a steel 
industry big enough and efficient 
enough to m: ake possible a standard of 
living such as we enjoy. 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 












Smelly but Sure 


Ever since he got out of medical col- 
lege in 1932, Dr. Perry A. Sperber had 
been vainly hunting an athlete’s foot cure. 
Thus when a whaling captain casually ob- 
served that none of his crew ever had the 
annoying malady, Sperber alertly asked 
himself: Why does 
the athlete’s foot 
fungus shun whal- 
ing ships? 

The reason, he 
found out, was 
thick, foul-smelling 
whale oil. For more 
than ten years 
Sperber, who now 
practices in Provi- 
dence, R.I., has 
been swabbing itch- 
ing feet with the 
liquid. The success 
of this unusual treatment has been re- 
markable. Virtually without exception, 
mild cases have cleared up quickly. And 
80 to 85 per cent of more than 450 
severe conditions have been cured. 

Last week Sperber admitted however, 
that he did not know why whale oil 
worked. He had been unable to extract 
the curative essence in the form of a 
pure drug. But to spare his patients from 
the reek of whale oil, he had masked the 
odor with a little oil of cloves. 


Two-Eyed X-Rays 


For more than three decades LeRoy 
J. Leishman of Los Angeles has been a 
notable inventor. He developed one of 
the first news wire-photo systems and 
with it served 108 newspapers from 
1919 to 1925. Another invention was a 
push-button radio tuner. And _ recently 
he has been working on a three-dimen- 
sional television set. 

One day in the early 1930s a medical 
friend who was buying a fluoroscope 
remarked to Leishman that it would be 
wonderful to have a machine that 
showed objects inside the body in their 
proper perspective instead of just outlin- 
ing them on a flat screen. Leishman 
toyed with the idea but did not get 
around to working out the design until 
the war. Then, supported by the Army 
and Navy Medical Corps, he rapidly 
perfected a $7,000 fluoroscope that takes 
a three-dimensional view of things. | 

Recently in Children’s Hospital, Los 
Angeles, the novel fluoroscope dramat- 
ically proved its worth. Carol Brown, 
aged 6, had inhaled a metal eyelet 
scarcely bigger than the head of a pin, 
and the object had lodged deep in her 
respiratory tract. Guided by a radiolo- 
gist who watched the operation through 
one of Leishman’s machines, a surgeon 
inserted tiny forceps down the child’s 
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throat and in 30 seconds retrieved the 
eyelet. “Without this mechanism,” de- 
clared the doctor, “the operation would 
have taken hours. And we might have 
had to cut the lung out.” (The device 
also permits the discovery of a needle 
in a haystack—see cut.) 

Seeing Two Sides: Last week Leish- 
man told how his gadget works. (He 
calls it the stereoscopic fluoroscope.) “In 
order to get a three-dimensional image 
you must have two views—one for the 
right eye and one for the left. There are 
two X-ray tubes in the machine, and 
they are the same distance apart as the 
eyes. The two tubes cast different 
shadow pictures on the screen—one eye 
has to see one picture and one eye the 
other picture.” 

This is done by hooking the two tubes 
to ordinary 60-cycle alternating current 
so that when one tube is on the other is 
off. Revolving disks which keep step 
with the circuit alternately block the 
eyes. Thus each eye sees a flickering 
picture produced by the corresponding 
tube. (The flicker is so rapid that it is 
no more noticeable than the off-on action 
of an electric light operating on alter- 
nating current. And since the fluorescent 
screen converts X-rays into visible light, 
there is little or no danger of X-ray 
damage in the eyes.) Working together, 
the eyes get a perspective view as if 
the body were made of glass. 

In addition to aiding in the removal 
of foreign objects, the stereoscopic 
fluoroscope helps diagnosis and makes it 
easier for doctors to set complicated 
bone fractures, which are in effect 
three-dimensional jigsaw puzzles. 

Leishman and an assistant assemble 








two machines a month in a small work- 
shop. The standard model, consisting of 
the X-ray viewing screen, control cabi- 
net, and adjustable table, costs $7,000. 
Busy as he is, the inventor is always will- 
ing to show off his gadget. Recently a 
young engaged couple asked permission 


to look each other over. The affable 
Leishman obliged them, and they left 
cooing about each other’s bridgework 
and fillings. 


Grandma’s Remedy 


For many years proudly scientific medi- 
cal men have scoffed at grandmother’s fa- 
vorite prescription for convalescents: a 
cup of rich broth made by boiling a 
piece of meat until all the “essence” is 
extracted. It now appears, however, that 
such broth actually has the power to re- 
store strength. 

Writing in the Journal of Clinical En- 
docrinology, Drs. John Eager Howard 
and Richard A. Carey of the Johns Hop- 
kins University and Hospital said last 
week that strong broth abounds in the 
element potassium. This element, they 
explained, plays a vital role in muscular 
action. 

Patients who are weak from the loss 
of large amounts of potassium through 
diarrhea or vomiting but who are unable 
to take much solid food can, therefore, 
be greatly benefited by the old-fashioned 
meat-concentrate treatment. 


Diet for Allergy 


Many doctors specializing in allergies 
have long suspected that something was 
wrong with their patients’ ability to di- 





Leishman: His three-dimensional fluoroscope finds needles in haystacks 
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In the defense of your peace—and our 
country’s security—the National Military 
Establishment has pledged vigorous, con- 
structive action. 


Substantial progress has been made in 
building up an efficient defense force, com- 
bining the Army, Navy and Air Force as 
a team. Great economies in the use of 
manpower and materiel are being effected. 


In the process of unifying and strengthen- 
ing our defense forces, great emphasis is 
being placed on the creation of expanded 
career-opportunity. For only by building 
up a corps of able, professional men and 
women in all three services—and by wise 
use of such professional talent—may we 
maintain an adequate defense. 


Typical of such improved personnel usage 
is the progress made in the field of mili- 
tary medicine. 


Through the offices of the new Director of 
Medical Services for the National Military 
Establishment, close assistance and su- 





Physicians, Nurses, and Dentists interested in 
learning more about career opportunity in any 
of the three services are urged to contact the 
Director of Medical Services, National Military 
Establishment, Washington 25, D. C. Do so at 
once. The need for professional personnel in our 
Army, Air Force, and Navy medical departments 
continues to be serious. 


The Case For Your Defense 
Will Not Rest! 


pervision is given the medical departments 
of the three services, in the development 
of policies, standards and programs. 


Dr. Raymond B. Allen, the Director, acting 
for the Secretary of Defense, exercises 
general direction, authority and control 
over the administration and utilization of 
all personnel and facilities of the medical 
services of the three Departments. 


Medical care for the men and women of our 
defense forces will, as a consequence, pro- 
vide more complete protection per dollar 
and man-hour spent. A better defense 
force will result. 


Physicians, dentists and nurses in the 
service also benefit. Their professional 
opportunities in the service of their choice 
are greater. They have more chance to 
practice, develop in a specialty, perform 
research. 


Here, as in other aspects of unification of 
our security forces, progress will continue 
to be made. The defense will not rest. 
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? 100 Years of “Shoemanship” stand 
behind the Hanan shoes* you'll enjoy 
so much today...every day...all day 
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Hurdler construction 
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Medallion tip oxford— 
heavy-soled, handsomely 
stitched—in supple, 


smooth-polished calf. 
Write us for the name of 
your nearest Hanan store 
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gest and assimilate certain types of pro- 
tein foods. 

Dr. Thomas J. Adams of Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., has gone much farther than 
his colleagues. For two years now he 
has been feeding 25 of his allergic pa- 
tients on predigested proteins plus gen- 
erous doses of mixed vitamins. Last week 
in the Annals of Allergy, Adams reported 
his results: His patients stopped itching, 
sneezing, and coughing while on the diet. 
More important, their allergic conditions 
continued to improve. When put back on 
a regular diet, they were able to tolerate 
foods and dusts to which they were 
previously allergic. 

Although the number of test cases 
is too small to permit any hard and 
fast conclusions, allergists were excited. 
The president of the American College 
of Allergists, Dr. Jonathan Forman of 
Columbus, Ohio, commented: “He [Ad- 
ams} has made a distinct contribution 
that may well do more for the allergic 
patients of this country than anything 
that has been developed in the last 
twenty years.” 








Inherited Cancer: The black 
spot on the dorsal fin of the male 
platyfish (top) was benign. But 
when he was mated to the female 
swordtail, their progeny (bot- 
tom) had blackly cancerous fins. 
Dr. Myron Gordon of the New 
York Zoological Society last 
week offered this interpretation: 
The harmless black-spot gene of 
the platyfish ran wild in the 
complex environment of non- 
cancerous swordtail genes. It 
seemed to be a new clue to cancer. 


Newsweek, September 19, 1949 
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Want to keep a step ahead? 


HEN step South with your factory—and 

you'll step ahead with this fast-growing in- 
dustrial area in the even greater “growing days” 
that lie ahead. 


Natural resources, willing and capable work- 


ers, ideal climate, rapidly-expanding consumer 


markets ... they all combine to make the 
South served by the Southern Railway System a 
“Promised Land” of boundless opportunity for 


business and industry. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


oy < SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


oo pea The Southern Serves the South 

















Sold, American 


The lady, Frank Sinatra said airily in 
his introduction, “took her basic training 
for our program from the Metropolitan 
Opera—blond and glamorous Dorothy 
Kirsten.” 

The program was Light Up Time 
(NBC, Monday-Friday, 7-7:15 p.m. EDT), 
a frothy piece of fluff without an aria in 
earshot. To have Sinatra, the man who 
won the bobby-sox brigade without bene- 
fit of a single singing lesson, thus intro- 





Kirsten, Sinatra: Okay with the Met 


duce Miss Kirsten, acknowledged as a 
leading light of the young, American con- 
tingent at the staid Met (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 24, 1947), was to some listeners 
tantamount to labeling Princess Eliza- 
beth “The Girl From Jones Beach.” How- 
ever, neither star was bothered; both con- 
sidered it something of a landmark in 
their respective careers. 

The Beauty: Dorothy Kirsten is no 
stranger to popular radio. Strictly speak- 
ing, she came out of the medium twelve 
years ago when the late Grace Moore 
snatched her from a $3.50 singing job on 
a New York station and started her train- 
ing for the Met. Since her emergence as 
a full-fledged lyric soprano, Miss Kirsten 
has visited a good many radio shows, 
crooned with Crosby, and for the past two 
summers has shared a light spot with 
Nelson Eddy on The Kraft Music Hall 
(NBC, Thursday, 9-9:30 p.m. EDT). 
While the shows featured popular music, 
they usually included an “Un Bel Di,” or 
“Depuis le Jour” for her. On Light Up 
Time, however, the repertory runs con- 
sistently to “The Man I Love,” “Let's 
Take an Old-Fashioned Walk,” or their 
tin-pan alley cousins, 

But Miss Kirsten is very happy. “I like 
to sing the kind of songs radio listeners 
enjoy,” she said last week when Light Up 
Time began. “I don’t know how music 
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critics feel about my singing with Sinatra 
but I’m sure the Met doesn’t object. It'll 
give the box office a tremendous lift and 
bring new audiences into the opera 
house.” Whether or not Miss Kirsten is 
right may remain an enigma. The Metro- 
politan has, for seasons, been playing to 
packed houses. 

Miss Kirsten’s selection for costarring 
with Sinatra was largely due to the in- 
terest of Vincent Riggio, president of 
the American Tobacco Co., which is 
sponsoring the show for Lucky Strike 
cigarettes. The president, who is paying 
Miss Kirsten a far more than operatic 
$3,500 a week for the show, has, as 
she says, “long been a fan of mine in 
the opera.” Riggio will not be dis- 
appointed this year since Miss Kirsten, 
always true to her first love, will be at 
the Met in November and December to 
sing the five roles assigned her. Should 
Sinatra’s show fail to follow her east, her 
welcome back after a Met hiatus seems 
assured. Last week a Lucky Strike spokes- 
man put a solid “Sold, American” sign 
on her contract. “We think the show,” he 
said, “is right out of this world.” 

And the Boy: For Sinatra the pro- 
gram ended the story that he had fallen 
out of Lucky Strike graces when he 
abruptly left Your Hit Parade last year. 
The sometimes unruly crooner, whose ex- 
uberance over rapid fame has left him in 
staggering financial debt, could look to 
the show as a good boost back up the 
money trail. It is his package and pays 
him about $8,500 a week. Furthermore 
on Nov. 1 he will begin a disk-jockey 
program for the Mutual network which 
will put his income well over a weekly 
$10,000. 

So confident was Sinatra last week that 
he did not mind following Perry Como’s 
five successful years in the 7-7:15 p.m. 
spot. To be precise, Sinatra’s sentiments 
were that “Lincoln followed Washington 
and he did all right.” Nor did he show 
concern over a possible unfavorable com- 
parison between his purely instinctive 
baritone and Miss Kirsten’s highly trained 
soprano. Light Up Time basically is Sin- 
atra’s show—with his two or three songs 
to Miss Kirsten’s one. And even in their 
duets he was not afraid of invidious com- 
parison; at least, he says, “not with people 
who know better.” 


‘Really, Pet’ 


Wendy Barrie rarely has been at a 
loss for a quip. At any rate, she warmed 
up to her own television series with a 
six-week workout on a children’s TV 
program. “Anything could happen, and 
usually did,” she says, and out of any- 
thing she won complete composure be- 
fore the camera. Incidentally and unin- 
tentionally, she also had a few kids think- 
ing she was Howdy Doody’s mother. 

Last year, with 30 minutes a day to 


fill for Photoplay on DuMont, with no 
preparations and frequently a_ studio 
empty of all except cameramen, Miss 
Barrie dispensed equal shares of Holly- 
wood gossip, feminine fiddle-faddle, and 
sugar-coated vituperation. If bored, Miss 
Barrie might sell tea bags for Arthur 
Godfrey. If she lost a note, she’d advise 
listeners to turn to another station until 
she found it. 

When guests showed up, Miss Barrie 
drooled, cajoled, and abused them one 
and all as the occasion demanded—all to 
a series of “sweeties,” “pets,” “dears,” and 





Barrie, Tufts: “Hu’uuuum?” 


“darlings,” which are part Barrie and 
part the Hollywood life she led until her 
marriage to a New York businessman four 
years ago. In ten months on the air, Miss 
Barrie built up a gay coterie of fans, most- 
ly men, who were enchanted by her pub- 
lic—but charming—display of pure felin- 
ity. 
But Miss Barrie—who has at one time 
and another been engaged to million- 
aire Woolworth Donahue and the late 
racketeer “Bugsy” Siegel—yearned for 
better things. Last week she got them— 
at ABC to which her program had been 
moved (Wednesday, 9-9:30 p.m. EDT). 
Cut to one-half hour a week, she had a 
day’s rehearsal time, a big studio, an 
elaborate set, and a real orchestra. “Real- 
ly, pet. Feel like dear Milton Berle, I 
do,” she said. Gone was the idle chatter 
she had used to fill time. In its place was 
a more orderly routine of planned exits 
and entrances and a guest list set well in 
advance. 

But Miss Barrie’s remarks and inter- 
views were still off the cuff. With the 
bumbling trap drummer Sonny Tufts 
(who answered most questions with “hu’- 
uuuum?”) as her first big guest, Miss Bar- 
rie was her usual casual self. Grudgingly 
she allowed him to set up a drum and 
cymbals to perform with the band. As 
soon as he started swinging Miss Barrie 
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turned her back and played solitaire. 
Thereafter she referred to his stint as 
that “awful noise.” 

For a girl who had been a self-ac- 
knowledged flop in both the movies and 
radio, Miss Barrie was doing very well 
in TV with nothing but talk and flipness. 


TV Temple 


Whether television succeeds is still a 
matter for conjecture, but Herbert J. 
Freezer, a New York realtor, decided it 
was here to stay. Last week he an- 
nounced his intention to build a twenty- 
story TV center in the block at Broadway 
and 5lst Street. Originally for just an- 
other office building, the blueprints were 
altered when so many televisers asked 
for space. The new building—to be com- 
pleted perhaps in 1951—will be laid out 
with as few inner walls and columns as 
possible and virtually no windows. It 
will be New York’s first major structure 
specifically for video. The ABC Television 
Center was a remodeling job on an old 
structure. 


Preview 


For the week of Sept. 15-21. Times 
are EDT and are subject to change: 


Radio 


This Is Paris (Mutual, Thursday, 10- 
10:30 p.m.). Maurice Chevalier sings 
with the remarkably talented nine-voiced 
Compagnons de la Chanson. 

The Joe DiMaggio Show (CBS, Satur- 
day, 10-10:30 a.m.). The Yankees’ great 
outfielder starts his first radio program 
with Joe Louis as his first guest. 

Carnegie Hall (ABC, Sunday, 7:30- 
8 p.m.). Leonard Warren sings “Eri Tu” 
from Verdi's “Masked Ball,” “Largo al 
factotum” from the “Barber of Seville,” 
and other songs. 

Telephone Hour (NBC, Monday, 9- 
9:30 p.m.). Ferruccio Tagliavini and his 
wife, Pia Tassinari, singing “Cherry 
Duet” from Mascagni’s “L’Amico Fritz” 
among other numbers. 

The Bing Crosby Show (CBS, Wednes- 
day, 9:30-10 p.m.). Der Bingle returns 
with Judy Garland and Abe Burrows on 
hand to welcome him. 


Television 


The Amazing Polgar (CBS, Friday, 
7:45-7:55 p.m.). One of the world’s best 
hypnotists demonstrating his talents on 
the studio audience. 

The Little Sister (NBC, Sunday, 9-10 
p.m.). Raymond Chandler’s brand-new 
Philip Marlowe novel on the Philco Tele- 
vision Playhouse starring William Eythe 
and Lola Montez. 

Texaco Star Theater (NBC, Tuesday, 
8-9 p.m.). Milton Berle’s return to his 
old stand after a sixteen-week vacation. 


September 19, 1949 
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Carnegie Institute 


Resemblance: Stone gremlins top columns in India, support altar in Mexico 


Indians and Asians 


Scientists generally agree that the 
American Indian came to the Western 
Hemisphere from Asia. Just where is a 
question still to be decided. 

Last week 600 anthropologists and 
archeologists from 35 countries met at the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York tor the 29th International 
Congress of Americanists. They were 
greeted by an exhibit prepared by the 
museum’s associate curator of archeology, 
Dr. Gordon F. Ekholm, which pointed up 
some of the striking similarities between 
American Indian culture and that of prim- 
itive Asiatic and South Pacific peoples. 

A wicked battle ax from Malaya with a 
peculiar star-shaped head looked just like 
its counterpart from faraway Peru. A 
grotesque totem pole from New Ireland 
might well have been designed by the 
same artist who carved a totem pole in 
the Northwest United States. Even the 
architecture of Sou'hern Asia and ancient 
Mexico was similar (see cuts). Perhaps 
the most striking display consisted of 
human heads from South America and 
the South Seas, well preserved and highly 
ornamented by tattooing. Surely, it 
seemed, two entirely unconnected cul- 
tures could not have separately developed 
that gruesome form of art. 

Having disposed of the Indian’s origin, 
the scientists moved upstairs and dis- 
cussed the possibility that the Eskimos 
came from Northern Russia, 


Psychologists at Denver 


A routine feature of college yearbooks 
is the naming of the senior class member 
“most likely to succeed.” Yet many classes 
convening for reunions are surprised to 
find that the chosen man has fallen far 
short of the success predicted. 

Is it possible to predict whether a col- 
lege student will be successful in later 
life? This question recently launched a 
novel psychological experiment at Clare- 


mont (Calif.) Men’s College. The plan 
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was to measure undergraduates’ attitudes 
toward religion, politics, love and mar- 
riage, money, and America. The findings 
of these tests will be compared with the 
success attained at various stages of the 
men’s careers. 

Because of the long-term nature of the 
project, results won't start coming in for 
several years. But last week at the na- 
tional meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association in Denver, Claremont 
psychologist Prof. Lucien Warner exuded 
confidence that he would ultimately find 
a formula for picking future “Eisenhowers 
and Forrestals, Fords and Kaisers” from 
an assortment of green collegians. 

Accident Prevention: Last year 
16,500 Americans were killed in indus- 
trial accidents. Another 1,950,000 were 
disabled, 80,000 of them permanently. 
It is conservatively estimated that these 





mishaps cost the country $2,000,000,000 
in production, to say nothing of human 
suffering. 

For several years many leading psychol- 
ogists have been certain that some people 
are accident-prone. Statistics show that a 
few workers are “always getting hurt,” 
while others may labor for years without 
ever suffering any more damage than an 
occasional minor cut or bruise. Many per- 
ennial accident victims are naturally 
clumsy, but a remarkably large percent- 
age are deft and alert. Some researchers 
have, therefore, concluded that repeated 
accidents are due to quirks in personality. 

Thus, the search for a simple psycho- 
logical test that would reveal accident- 
proneness has been vigorously pursued. 
if a simple paper and pencil test could 
be found, it could be given to all factory 
job applicants. Those who “failed” it 
could be concentrated in the least hazard- 
ous jobs, and the industrial-accident rate 
would decline. 

Last week at Denver Dr. Frank J. Har- 
ris, now with the United States Public 
Health Service, told the psychologists 
how Purdue University researchers had 
tried to develop an accident-proneness 
test. With the cooperation of a medium- 
sized Indianapolis factory, they carefully 
selected two groups of 25 workers each. 
The groups were evenly matched in every 
possible respect except one: 25 were 
notable accident repeaters; the other 25 
never had serious accidents. 

The psychologists subjected their hu- 
man guinea pigs to an imposing battery 
of tests involving eye-hand coordination, 
personal history, and two psychoanalyt- 





International 


Debut: This cut-away J-47 turbojet engine, produced by General 
Electric Co., was displayed last week at the National Air Races in 
Cleveland. It was the first time the public had looked inside of the 
engine which powers the Air Force’s largest and fastest jet planes. 
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ical methods. But try as they would, they 
could not find a way to distinguish be- 
tween the accident-prone and the acci- 
dent-free. 

Harris’s conclusion: Thorough indivi- 
dual psychoanalysis, too costly to be prac- 
tical on a factorywide scale, might point 
out the accident-prone. But simple paper 
and pencil examinations can’t. With the 
apologetic air of a confessing heretic, he 
advised his fellow accident-minded psy- 
chologists to concentrate less on person- 
ality and more on obvious industrial 
hazards. 


Getzem for Fish 


Scientists long ago discovered that 
fish generally have a keen sense of smell. 
They also learned that some fish rely 
chiefly on their nostrils to find them- 
selves a square meal. 

Professional fishermen have for some 
time capitalized on this fish character- 
istic, using home-brewed smells to in- 
crease their catch. So it was only a mat- 
ter of time until someone thought of 
manufacturing ready-made bait smells 
for the use of the amateur angler. 

That someone was Landon Labora- 
tories of Kansas City, Mo., which started 
selling synthetic bait odors last year. By 
last week the firm was offering 40 vari- 
eties of smells under the trade name of 
“Getzem.” Highly concentrated liquids, 
each was being sold in quarter-ounce 
bottles holding enough for 100 applica- 
tions on bait. Flavors ranged from “Lim- 
burger Cheese” to “Garlic Mix,” while 
prices ran from 50 cents to 75 cents a 
bottle. 

It had taken H. S. Landon, president 
of the laboratories, three years to perfect 
the fish-teasing odors. The idea was born 
one day when an Ozark guide told Lan- 
don about the use of doctored bait by 
professional fishers. With the help of the 
guide, R. H. Jenkins, Landon collected 
100 private recipes for bait smells, then 
analyzed them. 

The next step was synthesizing the 
odors. And this led to concentrating 
them so much that a fisherman need 
anoint his bait with only one drop. That 
drop, Landon’s experiments showed, is 
frequently as strong as one pound of 
the original homemade recipe. The de- 
lectable smell radiates from the baited 
hook for about fifteen minutes under- 
water. 

Some fishermen may object to this 
businesslike approach to their favorite 
sport. But Landon, who knows fish, 
claims that even with these synthetics in 
his hamper, the angler must still be re- 
sourceful. “Regardless of any and _ all 
allurements offered, habits of fish, their 
feeding methods, runs, and likely haunts 
must be studied and taken into account 
for genuine fishing satisfaction,” he ob- 
serves, 
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100 YEARS 78 YEARS 


THE MINNESOTA CENTENNIAL 
and the M. & ST. L. RAILWAY 


Minnesota, home state of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway, in 1949 is celebrating 

the 100th Anniversary of its admission as a 
territory of the United States. During that 
eventful Century, Minnesota has risen to a 
proud place among the states. 

Minnesota today is first in production of 
iron ore, flax seed and butter; and near 
the top as a producer of corn, oats, rye, barley, 
hay, soy beans, pulpwood, beef and dairy 
cattle, hogs and poultry. 

Railroads made possible the rich agricultural 
development of Minnesota; and railroads 
are playing a vital part in building a mighty 
industrial empire on the firm foundation of 
wealth from the vast resources of the North 
Star State. On the rails, raw materials roll to 
Minnesota factories; foods, feeds and products 
of metal, wood and fibers move in endless 
variety to all corners of America. 

Minnesota, although only 18th in 
population, ranks seventh among the states in 
railroad mileage, with a total of 8,345 miles 
of main line. Included is one-third of the 
M. & St. L. Railway’s trackage. Through 
78 years of the Century of Minnesota history, 
the M. & St. L. has had a leading role in 
progress of agriculture and industry in fertile 
sections of the state. 

Today, the M. & St. L., a modern railway 
with new cars and locomotives rolling on 
heavy-duty tracks, is better equipped than ever 
before to provide Minnesota and the Midwest 
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Wiedersehen? 


A Nazi himself, Othmarr Best wrote 
Nazi-line editorials for the Deutsche All- 
gemeine Zeitung in Berlin. He was Goeb- 
bels’s pal. Last week Best was back in 
business. Financed reportedly by a big 
machinery combine, he was running the 
new Nuremberg Neuer Kurier, which he 
was quoted as saying would “show the 
German people what they lost in Hitler.” 
But Othmarr Best wasn’t alone. 

Ready to set up shop again, perhaps 
with the same old wares, was Max 
Willmy, once publisher of Julius Streich- 
ers rabidly anti-Semitic Der Stiirmer. 
Moreover, Max Amann, one of the Nazi 
press lords now in prison, had said he 
would open a newspaper when freed. 
And in Bavaria alone at least 80 frankly 
pro-Nazi papers planned to print under 
their old, Hitler-era names. 

What happened was that in the Amer- 
ican zone’s German states, the Military 
Government had replaced licensing con- 
trol over the press with easier-going 
state laws. Now anyone with a print- 
ing press could put out a newspaper, 
and the nationalistic press, a dormant 
dragon since V-E Day, quickly got set to 
publish many. Altogether 201 new dailies 
(there were only 55 under licensing) 
sprouted in the zone. 

New Sheets: Chiefly behind the crop 
of virtually unfettered papers was the 
new German Working Union for Press 
Questions, its treasure chest, rumor had it, 
bulging with 2,000,000 marks 
($600,000). Its boss was Dr. Wal- 
ther Jiinecke, onetime co-chief, with 
Amann, of Hitler’s German Pub- 
lishers Association. Occupation offi- 
cials once called Jiinecke one of the 
collaborating publishers without 
whom “the Nazis could never have 
gained total power.” 

Already, in some cities, the new 
sheets were strangling to death the 
postwar, Allied-licensed publica- 
tions. They had advantages. The 
licensed papers were not so read- 
ably nationalistic and, because most 
must rent their plants, they cost 
readers more. In Straubing, the 
American-established paper gave up 
because of competition from the re- 
vived Straubinger Tageblatt, owned 
by Dr. Georg Huber, who had run 
it under the same name during the 
Nazi regime. 

Another problem was that Ger- 
man courts may return to their old 
Nazi owners many of the newspa- 
per publishing plants which the 
Western Allies seized for use by 
their licensed papers. 

Meanwhile, John J. McCloy, 
United States High Commissioner- 
designate, and the British and 
French zone commissioners (who 
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have not yet lifted licensing) were 
drafting a tougher law to tighten control 
over the press in Western Germany. Un- 
less the Germans minded their press P’s 
and Q’s, they warned bluntly, “great 


~ harm” might be done, 


For Men Only 


Faithful followers of the thriller-chiller 
Argosy gasped at its March 1942 issue. 
A four-motored plane had replaced the 
full-rigged galleon, long the 59-year-old 
pulp’s cover trademark, and, instead of a 
burly gunman on the front, Dorothy La- 
mour leaned languidly against a palm 
tree. 

By 1942 Argosy—originally Frank Mun- 
sey’s thriving weekly Golden Argosy for 
children—was hard put to peddle its blood 
and bullets. Circulation had shrunk to 
40,000. Then it, along with six other 
Munsey magazines, was sold to Popular 
Publications, the big pulp house (38 
titles). Popular had plans. 

Henry Steeger, the company’s rresi- 
dent and specialist in hairy-chested litera- 
ture, had taken note that there were few 
magazines for men only. Except for Es- 
quire, tuned to the elite, and True (now 
Argosy’s archrival), emphasizing sports 
and adventure, the newsstand cupboard 
was bare. 

So Steeger slicked up Argosy and called 
it “The Complete Man’s Magazine.” The 
new Argosy, reborn in 1945 in a mid- 
Manhattan office, played up he-man fic- 
tion, woodsy sports, hobbies, tabloid-type 
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Henry Steeger and Jerry Mason of Argosy 


pictures, and robust adventure. Although 
its pay to writers was notoriously low, it 
managed to draw (chiefly through Steeg- 
ers persuasive powers) such top-drawer 
names as Erle Stanley Gardner and Le- 
land Stowe. 

Gardner writes what probably is the 
book’s sprightliest regular feature, the 
Court of Last Resort. In it, he documents 
the cases of men whom Argosy believes 
may have been unjustly imprisoned, and 
readers write in their verdicts. Two 
lifers, Clarence Boggie, who served more 
than thirteen vears in the Washington 
state penitentiary, and Bill Keys, a Cali- 
fornian who served eleven, were freed 
after Gardner publicized their stories. 

Mostly, the magazine’s personality was 
Steeger’s. A thin, moody Princeton man 
who, at 46, chants into a dictating ma- 
chine while he is speeding in his car to 
his mustard and blue penthouse-office, he 
fussed over Argosy like a mother hen. It 
was worth it. One of the nation’s fastest- 
growing magazines, Jast month it hit 
three-quarters of a million and still was 
rocketing. 

Enter Mason: But Steeger is not 
easily satisfied. He wanted still higher 
circulation and, more important, more 
advertisers. To get them in June he 
brought in as editorial director Jerry 
Mason, 36, who as the bright young 
associate editor of This Week helped 
jack up that Sunday supplement’s circu- 
lation by two million in three years. 

He gave Mason free rein and an open 
purse. Mason, an able writer himself, re- 
shuffled the staff, improved make- 
up, and began a costly talent hunt. 
October's issue, out next week, is 
the first one completely Mason- 
made. 

In it is Argosy’s first four-color 
layout (on game birds). Upcom- 
ing: stories and sketches by Leon- 
ard Lyons, Ralph Stein, and Marion 
Hargrove. Red Smith of The New 
York Herald Tribune will be Ma- 
son’s sports consultant, and Tom 
Smith, ex-warden of the Washing- 
ton prison at Walla Walla, is scout- 
ing Gardner’s cases. 

“This,” Jerry Mason beamed, “is 
going to be a magazine for men 
who believe there is some hope for 
the world. We can do a lot. It’s all 
very exciting.” 


Vera’s Times 


At 3 o'clock sharp one afternoon 
last week the phone on a littered 
green-metal desk in the newsroom 
of Hearst’s Detroit Times began 
its accustomed long jangling. A 
bulky, motherly-looking woman, her 
feet propped squarely on the desk 
edge, flipped to the floor a butt 
from her daily four packs of ciga- 
rettes, then answered. Vera Brown, 
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Detroit Times 


Brown: Columning is more peaceful 


silver-haired, and 52, had started her fifth 
year as a columnist. 

A hundred-odd people call Miss Brown 
every day with tips for her -chatty, 
crackerbarrel Our Times column. Some- 
times there are scoops such as the mar- 
riage plans of Charley Gehringer, the 
famous ex-Detroit Tiger. Usually they are 
merely homey little anecdotes: a fellow 
takes his girl to a local drive-in movie— 
in his hearse. She tries tor as much humor 
as possible: “The world’s in such a state 
today that if we couldn’t smile and roll 
with the punches a little, we'd all be in 
the insane asylum.” But whatever her tips 
are, Detroit hungrily reads them. 

When Miss Brown wrote last Christ- 
mas that veterans in a Detroit-area hos- 
pital needed overcoats, readers sent her 
enough cash for 300. Once she said the 
same ex-Gl’s needed irons for pressing. 
Some 200 irons were quickly stacked in 
The Times lobby. One was still hot. All 
her items are about Detroit. On a six- 
week trip to Europe last spring she found 
enough home folk on the Continent to 
pack her column every day. 

Happy Woman: The life of a col- 
umnist is a happy one for Vera Brown. 
In her 31 years (twelve of them on the 
rival News) as a top crime and feature 
reporter, she had stalked into a lion’s 
cage, traveled around the world, stolen 
pictures (“I stole one once from a blind 
man—and I’m still ashamed of it”), and 
tied up phone lines with the best of 
them. 

A kidnapper confessed to her. While 
both police and other newshounds fretted, 
she hid the wife of a Black Legion lead- 
er and wrote exclusive daily interviews 
with her. Her confidants are judges, poli- 
ticians, and auto magnates. She knows 
more Michigan cops than any other wom- 
an, Detroit newsmen insist. “She’s a rough 
and tumble reporter,” one said. “She'll 
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Test noise-quieting 
in one small office 


Here’s an economical way to find 
out what noise-quieting can do 
for your business: 


Select one small working area 
where excessive noise is a prob- 
lem. Have a ceiling of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone® installed 
there. The job can be done 
quickly—for as little as $100. 


Then notice the difference 
Cushiontone makes. As much as 
75% of all noise that strikes 
Cushiontone’s surface is immedi- 
ately absorbed. The thousands 
of holes in a Cushiontone 
ceiling trap noise, smother 
it, keep it from bouncing 
around the room. When 
it’s quiet, employees 


feel better, get more done, and 
make fewer costly errors. 


Thousands of businesses have 
discovered that quiet pays. Why 
not make this simple test your- 
self? Just contact your Arm- 
strong acoustical contractor. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to do 
about Office Noise.” Armstrong ® 


Cork Company, 4909 Ruby 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 












ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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@ MOREHEAD CITY, located only four miles from ocean shipping 
lanes, will provide steamships with quick access to the most 
meee, See facilities (artist’s conception of expanded port 
terminal). 
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e WILMINGTON Port Terminal will afford North Carolina ship- 
pers over 400,000 square feet of additional storage space, among 
other new shipping advantages to be provided by the State devel- 
opment program. 





- Putting the Seven Seas to 
work. Gor North Carolina’s Industry 


Now North Carolina industrialists will have 
another great profit advantage working for 
them. North Carolina’s two deep sea ports—to 
be expanded by a multi-million dollar State 
program—will place at their service the most 
modern marine shipping °facilities on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Industries in 92 per cent of the State’s area 
will realize transportation savings on import, 
export, coastwise, and intercoastal commerce 
from expanded facilities at Morehead City and Wilmington, Nofth 
Carolina. Already planned are approximately 800,000 square 
feet of additional storage warehouses and transient sheds. . . mod- 
ern vacuum-type fumigating plants . . . marginal wharves with 





up-to-the-minute loading equipment and good rail and switching 
service, soon to be at the command of the South’s Number One 
Industrial State. 

Why not gear your plans for industrial expansion or relocation 
to the increasing production advantages provided by North Caro- 
lina’s “Go Forward”. program. Write to Div. M1-49, Dept. of 
Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. C. 
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meet you with Marquess of Queensberry 
or curbstone rules . . . and beat you either 
way. But she’s never used her sex as a 
weapon.” She used to pilot a plane and 
once had the bad luck to spin into Lake 
St. Clair. 

A farm-bred divorcée who worked her 
way through the University of Michigan, 
Miss Brown became a columnist by writ- 
ing a wartime “Dear Buddy” column, 
aimed at servicemen. What flattered her 
most was that some readers thought the 
column was written by a man. But other 
newsmen are more surprised that, though 
a veteran newswoman who can outcuss 
the competition, she has stayed quietly 
feminine. 

“Of course,” mused another reporter, 
“I'd rather have her on my side.” 


Camden 4-2490-W 


It was almost deadline time at The 
Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post. Then, over 
the hubbub of straining typewriters, the 
city desk’s police radio sputtered out the 
grim report: an ex-GI was amok and, 
smoking pistol in hand, slaughtering his 
neighbors (see page 21). Already he had 
killed twelve and he was now barricaded 
in his East Camden apartment. Courier- 
Post men streaked to the scene. One 
hastily telephoned to Assistant City 
Editor Philip Buxton the killer’s name, 
Howard Unruh. 

Playing a “crazy hunch” that “a man 
crazy enough to go on such a rampage 
without reason would be crazy enough 
to answer the telephone,” Buxton grabbed 
a phone book. There was the number, 
Howard B. Unruh, Camden 4-2490-W. 
Quickly he dialed it but, at first, the 
phone buzzed vainly and the newsman 
was ready to hang up. On the other end, 
then, the line clicked, and a firm, full 
voice replied “Hello.” 

Buxton clamped his ear tightly to his 
receiver. “Is this Howard?” he asked. 

“Yes, this is Howard. What’s the last 
name of the party you want?” 

“Unruh.” 

“Who are you and what do you want?” 
“I'm a friend,” Buxton said sympatheti- 
cally, “and I want to know what they’re 
doing to you.” 

Unruh, as steadily as ever, answered: 
“Well, they haven't done anything to me 
yet, but I’m doing plenty to them.” 

“How many have you killed?” 

“I don’t know yet—I haven’t counted 
’em, but it looks like a pretty good score.” 

“Why are you killing people?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t answer that yet 
—I’m too busy. I'll have to talk to you 
later. A couple of friends are coming to 
get me.” Unruh hung up. The newsman 
swiftly fingered his number again but, 
as long as it rang, there was no answer 
at 4-2490-W. Philip Buxton pivoted 
around to his typewriter to hammer out 
a front-page story of his interview. 
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—_— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: ANNA Mary ROBERTSON 
(“GranpMaA”) Moses, the spry, tart- 
tongued painter of American primitives 
who was the darling of Washington in 
May when she went down to receive an 
award from the Women’s National Press 
Club; her 89th, Sept. 7, in Arlington, Vt. 


Remarried: Former Under Secretary 
of State Witt CLayTon and Mrs. Susan 
VauGHAN Cayton, divorced May 24 
after 46 years of marriage, were rewed 
in Jasper, Alta., Canada, Aug. 6. 


Divorced: GincER Rocers, 38, screen 
star and Academy Award winner (“Kitty 
Foyle”), and her third husband, actor 





seme 


Miss Rogers: Hubby annoyed her 


Jack Briccs, 29; in Hollywood, Sept. 6. 
Miss Rogers said Briggs often came home 
late at night and sometimes feli asleep in 
front of guests. 


Honored: Haro_p RussELL, 32, hand- 
less war veteran and Academy Award 
winner (“The Best Years of Our Lives”), 
was elected national commander of the 
American Veterans of World War II 
(AMVETS) in Des Moines, Sept. 5. 


Died: Composer RicHArD Strauss, 85, 
of uremia, in Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
Germany, Sept. 8 (see page 72). 

> José CLEMENTE Onozco, 65, one of the 
“Big Three” (with Rivera and Siqueiros ) 
of Mexico’s modern art; of a heart attack 
in Mexico City, Sept. 7. A noncontormist, 
Orozco defended his vigorous paintings 
and murals: “I paint the today feeling.” 
> E. Tappan STANNARD, 66, and ARTHUR 
D. Srorke, 55, retiring and incoming 
presidents of Kennecott Copper Corp., 
with 21 others, in an air crash northeast 
of Quebec, Sept. 9 (see page 68). 

> Rep. Ricuarp J. Wetcnu, 80, Republi- 
can congressman from San Francisco, 
Calif., since 1926; of a heart attack in 
Needles, Calif., Sept. 10. 

> Supreme Court Justice WiLey B. Rut- 
LEDGE, 55, of a cerebral hemorrhage, in 
York, Maine, Sept. 10 (see page 18). 
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taste its 
heartiness 









Certainly there’s nothing in- 
definite about the taste of 


Old Overholt. 
It is mellow, rich and hearty. 


When you hear a man ask 
for this famous whiskey you 
can say to yourself,“There’s 
aman who knows good rye!” 
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Its Good Taste 
Always Stands Out 
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THE ECONOMY: 


More Bright Spots 


The upturn businessmen had_ been 
talking about was confirmed last week 
by official statistics. The President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers revealed that 
industrial production had jumped 4 per 
cent in August, its first rise since the re- 
cession started ten months ago. 

Secretary of Commerce Sawyer said 
that unemployment—after rising steadily 
to a high of 4,095,000 in July—had de- 
creased 400,000 in August. Farm em- 
ployment had dropped seasonally during 
the month, but 1,368,000 nonfarm work- 
ers had gone back to jobs in industry and 
trade. This, said Sawyer, indicated a lev- 
eling off in the recent downtrend. 

For the moment, however, the fall 
business outlook hinged more on human 
factors than economics. If the steel com- 
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nonstop trips between Florida and New 
York. But in 1947, a few months after 
they entered service, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration requested the ground- 
ing of all such planes after two crashes on 
other lines. National was forced to plug 
the holes in its routes with an assortment 
of lesser craft. 

> A long dispute over the firing of a pilot 
blew up into a strike on Feb. 3, 1948, at 
the height of Florida-New York air travel. 
National hired experienced nonunion 
pilots to fill its ranks, but full service 
wasn't restored for more than three 
months. The strike lasted ten months. 

P On Sept. 28, 1948, the Civi] Aeronau- 
tics Board began an investigation into 
National's affairs to see whether it would 
be “in the public interest” to sell all its 
routes to other airlines. 

> In June of this year, Capt. Eddie Rick- 
enbacker, who runs Eastern Air Lines— 
National’s chief competition—told a Sen- 
ate subcommittee that he would be glad 
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Back to work: 1,368,000 nonfarm workers found jobs 


panies and steel labor reached a peaceful 
settlement on the basis of the fact-find- 
ing report (see page 17), it would set 
a powerful precedent. But a strike, ob- 
viously, would have the opposite effect. 


AIRLINES: 


National’s Comeback 


National Airlines—an air carrier which 
had been through the mill—last week 
proudly reported that it was back in the 
black. Its annual report listed a profit of 
$38,963 for the fiscal year ended June 30 
compared with a loss of $2,309,000 in 
1948. Previously the company had been 
through a series of misadventures calcu- 
lated to gray its executives’ hair: 
> National invested in four DC-6s for its 
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to take over National’s route, among 
others, and operate it more efficiently, 
just to show how it could be done. 

Last week it appeared that National 
had successfully pulled itself together and 
the danger of forced sale of its routes was 
past. Its president, G. T. Baker, an- 
nounced—with emphasis—that the line 
was now operating at a cost of 23.4 cents 
per available ton miie. That, said Baker, 
was the lowest in the business—not ex- 
cepting Eddie Rickenbacker’s Eastern. 


TWA Gains Altitude 


Of the four major United States air- 
lines, Trans World (Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc.) has skated closest to 
bankruptcy. In the three years ended 
Dec, 31, 1948, TWA lost more than 


$24,000,000. A year ago it nearly missed 
a payment on a $40,000,000 loan from 
Equitable Life. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board saved it at the eleventh hour by an 
award of back airmail pay. 

Last week TWA had regained its 
health sufficiently to win a new $12,000,- 
000 loan from a group of seven banks. 
For the first half of 1949 it had reported 
a profit of $362,000 and seemed a good 
bet to finish the year in the black. 

TWA could trace its good fortune to 
fourteen new Lockheed Constellations de- 
livered in the last six months of 1948. 
The airline now has 35 four-engined 
Connies which account for two-thirds of 
its domestic revenues and for all the in- 
come from its international routes from 
New York to Bombay, India. The loan, 
said president Ralph Damon, would 
help pay for twenty more of. the same, 
to be delivered between April 1950 and 
January 1951. 

Damon, a relaxed, cigar-smoking exec- 
utive who paints as a hobby, claimed no 
credit for the upturn in TWA’s fortunes. 
He came to TWA only last February 
after resigning as president of American 
Airlines when American decided to sell 
its international subsidiary, American 
Overseas Airlines, Inc., to Pan American. 
“Our biggest worry,” he said, “is to stave 
off another $3,000,000 loss in the first 
quarter of 1950 [the winter low in air 
travel].” 

For TWA stockholders, who have had 
one dividend (1936) in twenty years, 
Damon saw a future ray of hope: “If we 
don’t have a business collapse or some 
unexpected setback, there is a chance 
there might be something for stock- 
holders in 1952.” 


TELEVISION: 


Enter Sylvania 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., has 
fought its way to a prominent spot in 
the business of merchandising a vacuum. 
It is the second largest producer of tele- 
vision and radio receiving tubes and the 
biggest maker of photo-flash bulbs. It is 
also the third largest maker of incandes- 
cent lamps and is running a neck-and- 
neck race for second place in fluorescent 
lighting. 

Despite this, Sylvania is not a well- 
known household name. It has sold its 
products principally through trade and 
industrial channels and has never ag- 
gressively merchandised a product di- 
rectly to consumers. 

Last week the company took that 
plunge. Don Mitchell, Sylvania’s young 
and merchandising-minded president, in- 
troduced a line of nine television sets 
ranging in price from $199.95 to $449.95. 

It was a carefully calculated gamble. 
Sylvania originally went into the radio 
business in 1944 to protect its business in 
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International Trucks are specialized for the 

job. International builds America’s most com- 

plete line of trucks. It offers 22 basic models, 
1,000 truck combinations ranging in gross vehicle 
weights from 4,400 to 90,600 pounds. 

It also offers 13 truck engines (gasoline, diesel, 
butane) as well as specialized units and parts for in- 
dividual hauling requirements. An International sales 
engineer who knows your business in terms of trucks 
helps you analyze your own hauling needs and select 
the right International Trucks to meet them. 


For the 17th straight year International Trucks 

lead in heavy-duty sales. The country’s most 

exacting truck buyers are the men who buy 

trucks of 16,001 pounds GVW and over. Their vote 

of confidence in Internationals is based on truck value 

—the same truck value found in every International 
.. light, medium, and heavy-duty. 


for these 4 reasons 


More than half of all International Trucks 

ever built—in over 42 years—are still at work. 

International has been building rugged trucks 
uncompromised by passenger car design or construc- 
tion since 1907. International Trucks are engineered 
and built to last—and they do. 


International Trucks are backed by America’s 

largest exclusive truck service organization. 

4,700 Dealers and 171 Company-owned Branches 
offer complete International truck service wherever 
you drive a truck. Precision-engineered replacement 
parts, factory-rebuilt exchange units, and factory- 
trained mechanics are as close as your telephone. For 
the right truck to solve your hauling problems, see 
your nearest International Dealer or Branch. 






ge International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall 


Tractors ...Motor Trucks.. 


. Industrial Power... 


Refrigerators and Freezers 


Tune in James Meiton and “Harvest of Stars,” NBC, Sunday afternoons 


INTERNATIONAL “~~ TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO 





The tonic that makes such Westerners rugged 


It’s fitted with million-dollar accom- 
modations, but the Lark's no pampered 
dude when it comes to work. It runs a 
tight nightly schedule between north- 
ern and southern Califognia... and its 
big Diesel engines are seldom turned 
off. Diesels like these can go a quarter- 
million miles without overhaul! ... 


RPM DELO Oil, perfected to cure Diesel 


ring-sticking troubles, bearing corro- 
sion and excessive wear, keeps carbon 
and other impurities harmlessly dis- 
persed, resists acid- and gum-forming 
oxidation, RPM DELO Oil makes Diesel 
locomotives long on work, short on 
maintenance—enables high-speed Die- 
sels everywhere to deliver more and 


C heaper power, 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 


REG U S PAT OFF 


DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL 
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radio tubes. It feared that the tendency of 
radio manufacturers to integrate with 
parts suppliers might leave the concern 
high and dry as the biggest independent 
maker of tubes with no one to sell to. As a 
hedge against this possibility, Sylvania 
bought Colonial Radio Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y., which made radios for Sears, Roe- 
buck, and for auto manufacturers. 

Study: When television started to 
boom, Sylvania began making sets for 
Sears, Roebuck as well as small models 
for Magnavox. Meanwhile, it watched 
other companies, studying their merchan- 
dising and service problems and gauging 
the possibility of a trial with a minimum 
of error. 

A market survey revealed that the loy- 
alty of radio-set owners did not carry 
over into television (RCA leads in tele- 
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Don Mitchell of Sylvania 


vision, for example, but is pretty well 
down the list in radio sales). It also 
showed that no one in television, except 
RCA, had established its name nationally 
in the public mind. 

Nonetheless, Mitchell hesitated. Syl- 
vania had been through the painful price- 
cutting process in television tubes, watch- 
ing the price of a 12-inch tube drop from 
$43.50 to $23.50 in five months. It had 
no desire to repeat the experience in tele- 
vision sets. 

Last week, as the company finally in- 
troduced its line, Mitchell was confident 
that the price-cutting spree was over. 
“We've made enough sets for Sears, Roe- 
buck,” he explained, “to be sure that no 
one can make television sets any more 
cheaply than we can.” The $199.95 for 
Sylvania’s 10-inch model, Mitchell main- 
tained, was the lowest price for a quality 
set (24 tubes and 3 rectifiers) which will 
give good reception even in marginal 
areas. 

Sylvania also claimed to have a unique 
service arrangement which would save 
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money for the careful buyer. From the 
experience of others, it has found that a 
reasonably good set requires an average 
of 5.2 calls per year. Of these, 1.56 are 
“nuisance” or unnecessary calls. To cut 
this wasted effort, Sylvania will give 
holders of its service contract a book of 
five call tickets. For each ticket unused 
at the end of the year Sylvania will refund 
the set owner $4. “Too many people,” 
says Mitchell, “call the service man if 
someone kicks out the plug.” 


LIQUOR: 


News for Bourbon Lovers 


Bourbon and branch-water followers 
got a lift last week from the makers of 
Kentucky Tavern. Glenmore Distilleries 
announced a cut in the price of its No. 1 
bourbon of about $1 a fifth, the first since 
the end of the war. In most states, the 
reduction will take effect on Oct. 1, cut- 
ting the average price from $6.50 to 
$5.50. 

Glenmore’s price cut did not forecast 
an industrywide trend. National Distil- 
lers—maker of the “Old” brands (Grand 
Dad, Taylor, and Crow)—announced 
“there will be no change.” Schenley 
reported that it contemplated no reduc- 
tion in the price of its I. W. Harper 
brand, but it noted that its three other 
bonded bourbons—James E. Pepper, Peb- 
bleford, and Old Ripy—had been selling 
below $6 for some time, anyhow. 

Members of the trade said Glenmore’s 
move was possible because the distillery 
has adequate reserves to back up an in- 
creased sale. Other, larger firms are run- 
ning close to the line, passing out quotas 
of depleted reserve stocks while waiting 
for the first postwar barrels to roll from 
bonded warehouses. This production— 
begun in July 1945—is only now reaching 
maturity. Stocks of plain whisky, includ- 
ing blends, are at an all-time high, but to 
the confirmed four-vear-old bourbon man, 
this means nothing at all. 


HOUSING: 


Four Rooms by U.S. Steel 


In 1934 Foster Gunnison—previously 
a Navy officer, journalism student, light- 
ing expert, and architect—decided to 
enter the prefabricated-home business. 
Setting up a factory in New Albany, 


‘Ind., he began turning out reinforced- 


plywood panels with steel corners which 
could be made into houses of several dif- 
ferent designs. 

Before the war stopped production, 
Gunnison sold 4,500 homes, mostly mod- 
erately expensive ones costing upwards 
of $8,000. Then he converted to emer- 
gency housing, working on such govern- 
ment developments as Oak Ridge. 

In 1944 United States Steel bought a 










Cruise The World’s 
‘ost Storied Sea.. 
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MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


by Cunard White Star’s 


BRITANNIC 
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Sailing from New York 


JANUARY 28, 1950 


Thousands of years 
of legend and romance, 
history and drama have given the Medi- 
terranean associations that touch the 
hearts and minds of all mankind. Now 
Cunard White Star provides an all- 
embracing cruise that takes you to every 
part of this storied sea—54 days of 
superbly comfortable travel on the lux- 
urious BRITANNIC, a ship particularly 
suited to the congeniality of cruise life. 
Completely free from care, with a fas- 
cinating program of shore excursions 
under the direction of Thos. Cook & Son, 
you can take full, uninterrupted plea- 
sure in the splendors and wonders the 
Mediterranean spreads so lavishly before 
you. - 





Calling at... 
MADEIRA © CASABLANCA © ALGIERS © MALTA 
TEL AVIV © RHODES © ISTANBUL © ATHENS 
ALEXANDRIA © PALERMO © NAPLES © GENOA 
VILLEFRANCHE © BARCELONA © PALMA ¢ LISBON 
GIBRALTAR © CHERBOURG © SOUTHAMPTON 


Termination of the Cruise at Cherbourg 
or Southampton permits return to New 
York by later Cunard White Star sail- 
ings and allows for an extended spring- 
time vacation in Europe. 


For Information 
and Reservations 
Consult Your 
Travel Agent 


The Buitik be ,, > . : 
CUNARD 
WHITE. STAR 
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What is 
COMPETITION? 





There ore many different definitions of 
competition. But there's one truth about 
it alwoys to keep in mind: competition 
is getting more people to like and be- 
lieve in your product than the other fel- 


low can persuade regarding his. 


For years the Chicago Daily 
News has been helping adver- 
tisers to compete in the Chi- 
cago market. To compete 
powerfully constructively and 
successfully. 


Getting into the more substantial homes 
of Chicago with what you have to say is 
essential to forceful competition. The Chi- 
cago Daily News takes you there every 
week day evening. Through the medium 
of just this one single newspaper you are 
enabled to talk to Chicago's most IM- 
PORTANT million. 


importont? Hotel and resort 
advertisers, for example, cer- 
tainly think so. They place 
more of their advertising in 
the Daily News than in any 
other Chicago newspaper. 


lt takes a lot o° buyin’ to keep good 
homes a-goin'l And these Daily News 
better 


living to maintain are always eager to 


families with their standard of 
know. To know what the stores and mon- 
vfacturers have to offer that will moke 
good living even better! 


CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


For 73 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA 
400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


Offices In 
NEW YORK « DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « MIAMI 
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70 per cent interest in Gunnison Homes, 
Inc. Big Steel’s president, Benjamin F. 
Fairless, predicted that prefabricated 
homes should “become one of the world’s 
greatest industries.” When the war 
ended, Gunnison took some of the 
money poured in by U.S. Steel to build 
a $1,500,000 conveyorized plant near 
the old one in New Albany. At first, he 
produced his original house, but back in 
the shop his engineers were working on 
“Model X.” 

Last week U.S. Steel unveiled Gunni- 
son's Model X and introduced it as the 
“Champion” in a bid for the low-cost, 


prefabricated-home market. It was a 
modest four-room plywood home, built 
on a concrete block, to be sold only as 
part of a package consisting of the build- 
ing, land, and full landscaping. The 
whole unit was scaled to sell for less than 
$6,300, which would qualify it for the 
FHA’s 95 per cent mortgage insurance. 
That would mean a down payment 
of $350 (veterans would pay noth- 
ing), and monthly carrying charges of 
about $37. 

The Champion's floor plan: living 
room (12 by 16), two bedrooms (9 by 
12), a kitchen, bath, and a small utility 
room. A sink and cabinets came with the 
kitchen; there was no range or refrig- 
erator. Officials said they were pointing 
directly at the family with a weekly in- 
come of $35 to $40 a week with the 
“Champion.” Other items in their line 
would take care of families with higher 
incomes. 

The New Albany plant is geared to 
turn out a house every twenty minutes, 
and Gunnison’s president, John J. 
O’Brien, is out on the road trying to sell 
that many. Last week U.S. Steel an- 
nounced that 125 dealers had been 
signed up, with three more being added 
daily. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Deep Well: Standard Oil of California 
reported that a 15,530-foot oil well north 
of Los Angeles was giving 375 barrels of 
oil a day. The well was claimed to be 
1,000 feet deeper than any other pro- 
ducer in the world. 

Wage Cut: About 350 employes of the 
bankrupt 35-year-old Norwalk (Conn.) 
Tire & Rubber Co. voted to accept an 
11-cent-an-hour wage cut. With 3,000 
jobless in the town, the CIO United Rub- 





\eme 


U. S. Steel introduces the ‘Champion’ at less than $6.300, including land 


ber Workers local decided “it was better 
to keep working than to take a chance 
of having no jobs at all.” 

Fares: Chicago's Transit Authority, 
which must run the city’s transportation 
system on a paying basis, proposed to 
hike bus and streetcar fares to 15 cents 
and subway fares to 20 cents to meet a 
wage increase. Chicago’s fares are already 
the highest in the nation. 

Homes: Robert Owen Lloyd, head of 
a British team that has finished a six- 
week study of United States building 
methods under ECA sponsorship, con- 
fessed he was “excited” about frame 
houses, basements with heating plants, 
and asphalt-shingle roofing, which are 
“almost unknown in Britain.” British 
homes, he said, are mostly brick, with 
slate or tile roofs, no basements, and 
open fireplaces which “waste fuel and 
create extra work for the housewife.” 

Windows: The Erie Railroad promised 
New Jersey’s public-utility commissioners 
that if it gets a requested 28 per cent 
increase in commutation fares, it will 
provide passenger cars with windows that 
“even women and children can open.” 

Prices: Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Thomas B. McCabe, in a talk to sales 
executives, said he was “disturbed” about 
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a drop of 20 per cent in commodity prices 
and 10 per cent in wholesale prices 
but only 2 per cent in retail prices. 
“There’s too much lag,” he said. “It’s up 
to the sales people to get prices down.” 

Gasoline From Coal: The Bureau of 
Mines, after tests at its coal-to-oil plant 
at Louisiana, Mo., reported that “un- 
limited quantities of premium gasoline 
now could be produced from coal.” The 
cost to the motorists would be about 4 
cents a gallon more than gasoline made 
from oil. 

New Job: Robert E. Woodruff, 65, the 
former Erie Railroad track laborer who 
got a doctor’s degree in engineering at the 
age of 58, retired as Erie president and 
moved up to board chairman. The new 
president is Paul W. Johnston, former 
Erie yard clerk and wartime brigadier 
general on General MacArthur’s staff. 


INDUSTRY: 


‘Save Boeing’ for Seattle 


The Air Force had never planned to 
produce the Boeing B-47 jet bomber at 
Boeing’s Seattle plant. It preferred the 
company’s Wichita, Kans., plant for the 
simple reason that Seattle is only 2,800 
miles from known Russian air bases. 

Last week Seattle awoke to what the 
decision meant. It would leave the local 
Boeing plant with only engineering and 
development work, plus the finishing up 
of present contracts for the B-50 (an 
improvement on the wartime Superfor- 
tress) and tapering military and civilian 
orders for the new Stratocruiser. The 
prospect was that within a year employ- 
ment at the Seattle factory would drop 
from the present 26,000 to under 10,000. 
Boeing is an important source of busi- 
ness for subcontractors in the area, and 
businessmen estimated that as many as 
150,000 persons in Seattle alone would 


_be hurt by the shift. 


All Seattle had launched a drive to 
stop the move. Charles F. Frankland, 
president of the Pacific National Bank 
and finance chairman of a “Save Boeing— 
Defend Seattle” campaign, was raising 
$100,000 so “the roar of indignation we 
hear in our own city may be heard 
throughout the land.” The unions at 
Boeing had already contributed $4,000. 

Christy Thomas, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, was visiting other West Coast 
cities to awaken them to the danger of 
vital industries being moved inland. If 
the West Coast were vulnerable to at- 
tack, reasoned Thomas, it was time its 
defenses were strengthened. 

So far the Air Force had given no 
indication of moving production from 
other centers. It considered the Boeing 
problem more pressing ‘than that of 
Southern California aircraft plants, 
which are more than 1,000 miles farther 
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Ro your own boss! 


*9900 investment can yield 
up to °9630 annual profits! 


AMAZING NEW BEVERAGE CUP DISPENSER 
orFers 3-DRINK sevectivity 
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When you are protected by 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers you 
know that FIRE can’t step in 
and destroy the many UNinsur- 
able values of your business. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 





THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


There’s big money in the operation 
of Cole-Spa automatic beverage cup 
dispensers. Cole-Spa eliminates the 
bottle nuisance and hazards in the- 
atres, depots, fac- 
tories and thou- 
sands of other 
locations. 

We furnish the 
locations where 
your Cole-Spa Dis- 
pensers are in- 
stalled, and show 
you how to operate 
this profit-proved 
business. Send to- 
day for full details 
without obligation. 
COLE PRODUCTS CORP. 
39S. LaSalle Dept. M919 

Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Pratt— Seattle Times 


Seattle fights back 


away from the Russians. And the USAF, 
which doesn’t believe in aircraft carriers, 
was not too concerned over possible 
attacks on the East Coast. 

Last week pressure by Washington’s 
two senators, Harry P. Cain and War- 
ren G. Magnuson, brought Air Secre- 
tary W. Stuart Symington hustling to 
Seattle. A three-hour conference with 
200 hostile business and political lead- 
ers produced the terse and unamplified 
announcement that Boeing’s Seattle 
plants would receive “additional work.” 
Symington also said he believed the still 
secret B-52 jet bomber might be built 
in Seattle, 

The Air Secretary's visit caused a 
great stir. A local lawyer called The 
Seattle Times to point out that Syming- 
ton’s ears were set back like a mule’s. 
“That man hits too hard. If he were a 
boxer he’d kill a man instead of just 
stopping him.” 


Kennecott Tragedy 


The Canadian Pacific DC-3 airliner 
from Quebec to Seven Islands took off on 
schedule Sept. 9. Among its passengers 
were E. Tappan Stannard and Russell J. 
Parker, president and vice president re- 
spectively of the Kennecott Copper Corp. 
With them was Arthur D. Storke, ex- 
president of the Climax Molybdenum Co. 
and slated to take over as president of 
Kennecott when Stannard retired later 
this year after eighteen years at the helm. 
They were bound for the Allard Lake 
region in Eastern Quebec, where Ken- 
necott is developing titanium mines. 

Stannard and Parker were escorting 
Storke on the first of a series of tours of 
inspection of Kennecott properties in the 
United States, Canada, Chile, and South 
Africa. They were going to show the 
railroad Kennecott is building to Allard 
to transport the ore, and the new town 
of Havre St. Pierre, which the company 
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moved 3 miles from its original site to 
make room for the railroad terminal. 
When they returned this week, Storke 
was to be appointed a director of the 
company. 

All three were inveterate air travelers. 
Stannard had just completed a round 
trip by air to the Kennecott mines in 
South Africa. 

Forty miles northeast of Quebec, as 
the plane cruised above the St. Lawrence, 
observers below saw it suddenly veer to 
the north. Seconds later it crashed into a 
bluff. The nineteen passengers and four- 
man crew we © killed instantly. 


TAXES: 


Stamping Them Out 


Like many another businessman, Larry 
Kreger was burned up about taxes. And 
Kreger knows about taxes. Between fish- 
ing trips to Nova Scotia, Honolulu, and 
Florida, he runs a small metalworking 
business, the Kreger Manufacturing Co. 
of Chicago. 

Kreger was irritated by the fact that 
taxes were absorbing nearly 30 per cent 
of the country’s income. But he was 
even more annoyed by the fact that peo- 
ple didn’t realize that all taxes—includ- 
ing those on business—were passed along 
to the consumer in higher prices. 

Last week the Chicago manufacturer 
was plugging an idea which, if widely 
adopted, promised to reveal the high 
cost of government in startling fashion. 
Kreger had prepared a number of small 
stamps each bearing the picture of a com- 
mon article such as meat, milk, bread, 
a lawn mower, or an automobile and 
showing the amount of hidden taxes in- 
cluded in the price of each. 

Not interested in making a profit, Kre- 
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ger was giving the stamps away free to 
businessmen for use on bills, letters, and 
other business papers. Along with the 
stamps went a letter saying: “We'll be 
glad to accept any donation you feel the 
cause warrants and apply it against the 
cost of the stamps.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


‘Flyin-Saucer’: Pipco Products, Glen- 
dale, Calif., is introducing a plastic disk 
called the “Flyin-Saucer,” a toy which is 
handled in the same manner as a boom- 
erang. The company says the saucer’s 
form—involving a gyroscopic airfoil— 
makes it easy to fly. 

Oyster Opener: Pleasant Hills Indus- 
tries of Brooklyn, N. Y., is marketing a 
semi-automatic tool for opening oysters. 
Pressure on a handle pushes a knife into 
the oyster, severing the muscle and forc- 
ing the shells apart. 

Pet Feeder: Westberg & Johnson of 
Bridgeport, Conn., is producing the 
“dog manger,” a feeding bowl which 
rests in a wall-base bracket. The bracket 
holds the bow! steady for feeding. 

Glare-Free Glasses: A sunglass lens 
which eliminates both ultraviolet rays 
and reflected sunlight has been devel- 
oped by the American Optical Co. of 
Southbridge, Mass. The lens, which 
combines Polaroid and Calobar glass, is 
available through the company’s branch 
offices and ethical opticians. The in- 
ventors, Dr. E. D. Tillyer, American 
Optical’s research director, and Dr. Ed- 
win Land of the Polaroid Corp. (father 
of the Polaroid camera), are currently 
attempting to adapt the new lens to 
ordinary, nonprescription sunglasses. They 
hope to have it perfected by spring. 


Bread l0¢ 
@ Taxes S¢ 
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Stamps that show hidden taxes 
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Modern mine machinery is a 20th century marvel, and 
it's just good business to put its care in the hands of first-class 


mechanics and machinists. And good machine shops cost 
money, a lot of it. For instance, the one shown above, with its 
equipment, cost all of $150,000. It serves but a single mining 
operation. 

Expenditures like this are necessary in modern coal mining, 
because today miners rarely touch pick and shovel. Instead, 
their hands operate the controls of machines. The “heavy 
work” is done by mechanized horsepower. A cutting machine, 
an automatic loader, and a shuttle car, whose combined cost 
adds up to a $60,000 coal mining team, must be kept in top 
shape to justify the heavy investment. 

So mechanized mining, with its need for keeping machines 
in good running order, has created a new kind of “miner’— 
the machinist, the electrician, the welder, who keep mine 
horsepower on the go. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES... 





Modern mining practices are a far cry 
from those of “pick and shovel” days. Today 
mines are “blueprinted” in advance. Backed 
by facts learned from geological surveys, en- 
gineers can plan mine layout, without run- 
ning into costly alterations due to unexpected 
faults in rock and seam formations. 

Such planning permits speedy handling of 
coal from seam to surface for washing, sizing 
and grading in preparation plants. The result 
is mass production of many grades of coal, 
each especially adapted to efficient use in one 
or another of the many different types of fur- 
naces in America’s homes and industries. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 








How Patapar helps 
solve business problems 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment has high 
wet-strength. It’s boil-proof. It resists 
grease. It is odorless, tasteless. It has a 
rich, beautiful texture. Because of these 
and other unique characteristics, busi- 
ness men call upon Patapar to solve 
many kinds of special problems. They 
use it for packaging and protecting foods 
like butter, ham, cheese, fish, poultry, 
sausage, asparagus, oleomargarine, 
frozen foods; for milk can gaskets, ham 
boiler liners. They make lamp shades 
with it, use it for greeting cards, auto 
accessory wraps, vitamin capsule 
trays. These are just a few of Patapar’s 
applications. 


Chances are 179 to 1 
that Patapar can help you 


If you have a problem that ordinary 
papers can’t handle, there are 179 
chances that you'll find the answer in 
Patapar. You see, Patapar is produced 
in 179 different types. Each type has 
special characteristics to fill special 
needs. Patapar is furnished plain or 
colorfully printed with brand names and 
attractive designs. 


Protected 

by BUSINESS MEN: Outline 
Patapar ~\ 
Vegetable | ¢ your problem to us. Let 
‘Stearate SS us see if we can help you 


solve it with one of 
the 179 types of 


Jatans 
Patapar Keymork, Patapar. 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


aie 


HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 








Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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The Case for Capitalism 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HERE has just been published by 

the Yale University Press a book 
that is destined to become a landmark 
in the progress of economics. Its title 
is “Human Action,” and its author is 
Ludwig von Mises. It is the consum- 
mation of half a century of expe- 
rience, study, and rigorous thought. 

No living writer has a 
more thorough knowledge of 
the history and _ literature 
of economics than Mises, 
and yet no living writer has 
been to more pains to take 
no solution of any _ prob- 
lem on faith, but to think 
out each solution, step by 
verified step, for himself. 
The result is a work of great 
originality written in a great 
tradition. Although it builds on what 
was sound in the classical economists 
and on the revolutionary revision of 
Menger, B6hm-Bawerk, Jevons, Clark, 
and Wicksteed, it extends beyond any 
previous work the logical unity and 
precision of modern economic analysis. 

I know of no other work, in fact, 
which conveys to the reader so clear 
an insight into the intimate intercon- 
nectedness of all economic phenom- 
ena. It makes us recognize why it is 
impossible to study or understand “col- 
lective bargaining” or “labor problems” 
in isolation; or to understand wages 
apart from prices or from interest 
rates or from profits and losses, or to 
understand any of these apart from 
all the rest, or the price of any one 
thing apart froni the prices of other 
things. 

It makes us see why those who 
specialize merely in “monetary eco- 
nomics” or “agricultural economics” 
or “labor economics” or “business 
forecasting” so often go astray. 


o far is Mises’s approach from that 
S of the specialist that he treats eco- 
nomics itself as merely part (though 
the hitherto best-elaborated part) of 
a more universal science, “praxeology,” 
or “the science of every kind of human 
action.” This is the key to his title and 
to his 889 comprehensive pages. 

Mises is so concerned to lay foun- 
dations of his work with unassailable 
solidity that he devotes the first 142 
pages to a discussion of “epistemolog- 
ical” problems alone. This is apt to 





discourage all but the most serious 
students of the subject. Yet there is 
nothing pretentious or pedantic in 
Mises’s writing. His sentences and 
vocabulary are as simple and clear as 
his profundity and closely woven log- 
ic will permit. Once his more abstract 
theoretical foundations have been 
laid his chapters are models 
of lucidity and vigor. 

Outstanding among his 
many original contributions 
are his “circulation cred- 
it” theory of business cycles, 
which emphasizes the harm 
of cheap-money _ policies, 
and his demonstration that 
partial socialism is parasitic 
on capitalism and that a 
complete socialism would 
not even know how to solve the prob- 
lem of economic calculation. 

This book is in fact, as the pub- 
lishers declare, the counterweight of 
Marx’s “Das Kapital,” of Lord Keynes’s 
“General Theory,” and of countless 
other books recommending socializa- 
tion, collectivist planning, credit ex- 
pansion, and similar panaceas. Mises 
recognizes inflationism under its most 
sophisticated disguises. He demon- 
strates repeatedly how statist interven- 
tions in the market economy bring 
about consequences which, even from 
the standpoint of those who originally 
advocated the interventions, are worse 
than the state of affairs they were 
designed to improve. 
™ uMAN Action” is, in short, at 
H once the most uncompromising 
and the most rigorously reasoned state- 
ment of the case for capitalism that has 
yet appeared. If any single book can 
turn the ideological tide that has been 
running in recent years so heavily 
toward statism, socialism, and _totali- 
tarianism, “Human Action” is that 
book. It should become the leading 
text of everyone who believes in free- 
dom, in individualism, and in the abil- 
ity of a free-market economy not 
only to outdistance any government- 
planned system in the production of 
goods and services for the masses, but 
to promote and safeguard, as no col- 
lectivist tyranny can ever do, those 
intellectual, cultural, and moral val- 
ues upon which all civilization ulti- 
mately rests. 
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WITH TELEGRA 





In today’s buyers’ market, telegram- 
order-blanks make it easier for your 
prospects to order from you... give 
you a competitive edge. 


@ With economists reporting purchas- 
ing power higher than ever, but with 
customers more selective, the business- 
man who offers real value, and pro- 
motes it forcefully, gains the advantage. 
That’s why every day more business- 
men are turning to telegram-order- 
blanks. 


A different, striking sales approach, 
telegram-order-blanks help stimulate 
sales by adding importance and ur- 
gency to your offer . . . calling for the 
order then and there! 


Not only do telegram-order-blanks 
permit a systematic flow of orders 
through your office, they also provide 
you with a written record . . . leave no 
chance for mistakes. Telegram blanks 
can also be printed to handle all kinds 
of recurring reports. 

Ask a Western Union representative to 
explain, with actual case histories, how 


telegram-order- blanks can help you in- 
crease sales in today’s buyers’ market. 





M-ORDER-BLANKS | 





“DOE MANUF A 
120 MAPLE AVENUE 
ANYWHERE, USA 


SHIP US THE FO 


ON OR —- QUANT 1 TY —— 
QUANT 1 TY -—— 


S 
\TEM NO. _— 
‘TEM NO. ——S!ZE— 

SIGNATUR 


ADDRESS 
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= AGTURING COMPANY 


LLOWING TO ARRIVE 


















HERE’S A TYPICAL 
TELEGRAM-ORDER- 
BLANK 


TELEGRAM-ORDER-BLANKS, distributed through your salesmen, or other 
channels, are a convenience to your customer. When you print your 
order and sales message on the telegraph blank, all he has to do is 
fill in the details and let Western Union do the rest. 


* 


TELEGRAM-ORDER-BLANKS SELL 
COAL BY THE CARLOAD ... from 
150 telegram-order-blanks distrib- 
uted to customers, a coal company 
drew collect telegraphic orders for 
15 carloads of coal. 


* * 


TELEGRAM-ORDER-BLANKS SELL 
THOUSANDS in merchandise for 
a vegetable seed concern. Blanks 
that were circulated among cus- 
tomers brought $15,000 in collect 
telegraphic orders. 











NOTHING ELSE GETS THROUGH, GETS ACTION..LIKE A WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM | 








Krueger Quits 


While Detroit was acquiring a fine 
new art show last week (see page 78), 
there was some question about whether 
or not it would lose its symphony. Karl 
Krueger, conductor since 1943, quit. 

Nobody had been too happy about 
the orchestra for two years (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 4, 1947). Many patrons had wished 
for more modern music. Many of the 
players had bridled at Krueger’s stern 
ways. The organization’s chief angel, 
Henry Reichhold, a chemical manufac- 
turer, had consistently supported Krueger, 
and that made some of his fellow direc- 
tors unhappy. The American Federation 
of Musicians union was irked when it was 
proposed that the orchestra members be 
given a sixteen-week contract at $85 per 
week per man instead of a 21-week con- 
tract at $100. 


Complaining of “tawdry intrigues,” 


Krueger suddenly took himself to New 
York with plans for an “all-American” 
orchestra (no backer announced). “OK,” 
said Reichhold. “We will have to start 
out all over again.” Starting day: Tues- 
day, when the board meets to decide the 
symphony’s future, if any. 


European 


Richard Strauss made great music pay 


One for Valhalla 


To many, Richard Strauss was the 
world’s greatest living composer. But 
even those who would set Jean Sibelius 
and Igor Stravinsky ahead of—or along- 
side—the man who picked up where 
Franz Liszt and Richard Wagner left 
off would have to admit Strauss to the 
musical Valhalla. Richard the Second— 
as he was often called—died last week at 
his mountain home at Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen. He was 85, and the numerous 
infirmities of heart, gall bladder, and 
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kidneys which had plagued him and 
kept him from the gala birthday cele- 
bration held in Vienna in June had been 
too much. Uremia finally killed the 
composer of “Salome” and “Elektra.” 

Because the most productive period 
of Strauss’s creative life came between 
1888 and 1911 (from the tone poem 
“Don Juan” to “Der Rosenkavalier”) 
there were those critics who felt that for 
years he had been living on borrowed 
artistic time. But such was the prestige of 
Strauss that whatever new came from his 
pen was treated with world attention. 
While his later “Ariadne auf Naxos,” “Die 
Frau ohne Schatten,” and “Arabella” may 
not have quite matched his earlier work 
if they are viewed outside the luster of 
their predecessors, how many contem- 
porary composers were capable of a 
comparable output? 

Cream and Milk: The tendency to 
overlook the whole milk for the cream 
irritated Strauss. Just this year, when 
his “Salome” was revived at the Metro- 
politan Opera with great success by 
the soprano Ljuba Welitsch and the con- 
ductor Fritz Reiner (NEwsweek, Feb. 
14), the composer cabled that he was 
most happy over his opera’s success—but 
why didn’t the Met produce something 
besides “Salome” and “Der Rosenkava- 
lier”? 

A free spender, Strauss was never- 
theless a businessman. His contention 
was that composers should be paid on 
a scale with managers and _ players. 
Toward this end, he formed a union to 
see to it that he and his fellow composers 
did not come out on the short end of the 
financial stick. As the critic James Hun- 
eker once said: “Strauss always makes 
money, even when his operas do not.” 

Richard Strauss was not only the 
composer of some of the finest music 
of our time (including opera, symphonic 
tone poems, and lieder); he was also a 
conductor of note. The prodigious son 
of Franz Strauss, first horn player of the 
Munich Hofoper and of Josephine 
Pschorr, daughter of a wealthy Munich 
brewing family, he got his real start in 
music from Hans von Biilow, the eminent 
maestro whose wife, Cosima, became 
Richard Wagner’s second wife. Bilow 
was so taken with the voung Strauss’s 
cleverness with the baton that he en- 
gaged him as his assistant. 

Richard Strauss’s_ political behavior 
under Hitler has been variously attacked 
and upheld. At times, he appeared to 
play ball with the Nazis. On the other 
hand, he befriended Stefan Zweig, the 
Jewish librettist of his 1935 opera, “The 
Silent Woman.” In that same year 
Strauss resigned his post as president of 
the Reich Music Chamber. In 1944 he 
went to Switzerland. And in 1948 he 
was cleared by the denazification court 
in Munich as having benefited in no way 
by the Nazi regime. 
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Merton at Columbia circa 1939* 


Thomas Merton, Trappist 


Tom Merton sat on the floor of his 
Greenwich Village apartment one cheer- 
less morning in 1939. “Half stupefied,” 
he recalls, from a night at Nick’s famous 
nearby jazz hangout, he was eating break- 
fast from paper cartons with two friends 
and listening to the late Bix Beiderbecke’s 
cornet soar out on old records. “While 
we were sitting there,” he says, “the idea 
came to me: ‘I am going to be a priest’.” 
He had become a Catholic only the year 
before. 

It took Thomas Merton two long years 
of crushing doubts and painful disap- 
pointments and eight more among the 
Trappist monks—“enclosed in the four 
walls of my new freedom’—to achieve 
his wish. Ordained a priest last May, 
Frater M. Louis has vowed to live out 
his days in tonsured silence at the Trap- 
pist monastery of Our Lady of Gethsem- 
ani in Kentucky. 

From the pen of the former sophisti- 
cate and Communist sympathizer has 
come a fresh new stream of Catholic 
literature, some mystic, some scathingly 
contemptuous of his own between-wars 
generation, yet all written with human 
appeal and touched with wit. His auto- 
biographical volume, “The Seven Storey 
Mountain,” went on the best-seller list a 
few months after its publication in Octo- 
ber 1948—and has stayed among the first 
three ever since. To date it has sold some 
272,000 copies. 

Merton’s poems, his biography of a 
Trappistine nun, “Exile Ends in Glory,” 
and his “Seeds of Contemplation”—a 
group of meditations—have brought the 
Trappists some $120,000 since he became 
Frater M. Louis in 1941. This week his 
newest work will hit the nation’s book- 





*Trappists do not permit individual photographs 
of members of the order. 
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stands. Titled “The Waters of Siloe,”* it 
is a history of the Cistercian Order of the 
Strict Observance, otherwise known as 


the Trappists. 


“The Waters of Siloe” is so named from 
Isaias’s symbol of the contemplated life 
(“the waters of Siloe that go with silence”). 

Tracing monastic life from St. Benedict 
in the sixth century through the great 
Cistercian reform in the seventeenth cen- 
tury at La Grande Trappe (whence the 
name Trappists), the book hits its stride 
in the American history of the order. 

Cowboys and Miners: Trappists 
were in the New World as early as 1803. 
But it was not until 1848 that the abbey 
at Gethsemani, Kentucky, was firmly 
planted with 43 “strong, healthy men” 
from the French abbey of Melleray. In 30 
years, eight Americans entered the new 
monastery, but soon left. The countryside 
whispered that they had run off with 
women. 

Eventually these stories gave birth to 
James Lane Allen’s novel “The White 
Cowl,” which in turn inspired a Mar- 
lene Dietrich movie. (Says Merton: 
“There is supposed to be a copy of it 
around the monastery somewhere, but 
nobody seems to know where . . . When 
we thought of borrowing a copy from the 
outside . . . for the present volume, Dom 
Frederic Dunne, our late abbot, refused 
permission.” ) 

The first postulant who stayed on was 
a Texas cowboy named John Green Han- 
ning who became Brother Joachim, to be 
followed two years later by an ex-coal 
miner from Pennsylvania, After it was 
apparent that the Trappists could attract 
American vocations, the order began to 
expand. The American branch has grown 
to six monasteries, with some 500 priests 
and lay brothers. 

The last war brought new strength to 
the Trappists as disillusioned veterans 
sought peace within monastic walls. The 
order has more than doubled in numbers 
since 1941, with three new monasteries 
opened in Georgia, New Mexico, and 
Utah. Trappists themselves fought in 
both world wars, and French monasteries 
worked with the Maquis. Our Lady of 
the Snows in Southern France hid among 
its cowled members during the second 
world war Robert Schuman, who later 
became France’s Prime Minister. 

Men and Monks: It is among such 
men that Merton has taken his place as a 
monk. The 34-year-old French-born 
American had traveled over Europe and 
America with his painter-father, a New 
Zealander, after the death of his American 
mother. Education at a French lycée and 
at Cambridge gave way to an American 
fling at Columbia University. The young 
Merton, adrift and unhappy in New 
York, turned to Catholicism in 1938. 

He went to St. Bonaventure’s College 





*TuHe WaTERs oF S1Loe. By Thomas Merton. 377 
pages. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 
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near Olean, N. Y., to teach English at that 
Franciscan institution. Unsatisfied with 
teaching, he turned to settlement work 
in Harlem. His old philosophy professor 
at Columbia, Daniel Walsh, told him of 
the Trappists in Kentucky. He went there 
to make a retreat (a period of spiritual 
recollection) and soon was back to stay. 

There he learned the life that begins 
each day at 2 a.m. with prayer, goes on 
through contemplation, the sung mass, 
work in the fields or shop, and prayer and 
more contemplation until bedtime at 7 
p-m. in winter and 8 in summer—with 
sparse food and no meat or eggs. He 
strove to become “the brother of God and 
[to] learn to know the Christ of the 
burnt men.” 

Since 1941, when he entered the Trap- 
pist order, Merton has found himself the 
new apologist for the contemplative life 
as a vital part of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In “The Waters of Siloe” he 
states his creed and the faith of the order 
he has embraced: “A monk is a man who 
has given up everything in order to 
possess everything. He is one who has 


abandoned desire in order to achieve the 
highest fulfillment of all desire. He has 
renounced his liberty in order to become 
He goes to war because he has 


free. 
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found a kind of war that is peace. 

“Beyond imagination, beyond  gran- 
deur, power, wisdom, and the light of 
the mind, the monk has found the key to 
existence in things without romance and 
without drama—labor, hunger, poverty, 
solitude, the common life. It is the si- 
lence of Christ’s Nazareth, in which God 
is praised without pomp, among the wood 
shavings.” 


The Letter Killeth 


In this week’s issue, the interdenomina- 
tional Christian Century reports this story: 

The Swedish newspaper, Dagens Ny- 
heter, was interested in current and wide- 
spread complaints about the dullness of 
Swedish church services. The paper 
picked at random and studied twenty 
stenographically recorded sermons and 
found that they had certain merits. They 
showed “a spirit of tolerance,” peddled 
no propaganda, seemed unprejudiced, 
and did not condemn or threaten. 

But, said the newspaper, as a whole 
the sermons were “dull, indifferent, and 
obscure.” The survey concluded, accord- 
ing to the Century, that “the preachers 


are so apprehensive of giving offense that 
they say nothing at all!” 
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God 


In the silent world of the Trappists, the monks speak by sign language 
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The Channel: Final Summary 


by JOHN LARDNER 


“is department likes to think that 
Tit helped to make the English 
Channel-swimming season of 1949 the 
greatest since the war. By extending 
early recognition to Shirley May 
France of Somerset, Mass., we were 
partly responsible for the fact that 
large numbers of press planes and 
boats were on hand last 
week when Shirley May 
plunged into the drink at 
Cap Gris-Nez, lined exter- 
nally with grease and _ in- 
wardly with chicken broth 
and a hot collation of rum 
and lemon. 

Having 
season, we 


launched _ the 
consider it a 
present duty to review the 
thing as a whole, wrap it 
up, and clear the way for the election- 
betting season and the World Series, 
which are just around the corner. 

True, Shirley May did not get 
across the Channel. However, all the 
press planes and press ships did. 
Owing to recent stock-market  re- 
verses, our observer remained in 
France, surveying the Channel 
through a powerful pair of steel- 
rimmed spectacles. His report is as 
follows: 

“Failed to catch sight of Shirley 
May, but later in day observed school 
of dolphin making good time from 
Dover.” 


$ WE reconstruct this message 
here at headquarters, the dolphin 
reterred to were actually a‘relay team 
of six Egyptians, who crossed the 
strait in 11 hours and 11 minutes soon 
after Shirley May was hauled in, 
against her will, by her coach. That 
was a new relay record, both for 
Egyptians and dolphin. Earlier in the 
week, a single Egyptian made the 
crossing, and the week before that 
(Newsweek, Sept. 5) a British youth 
pulled the trick in complete privacy, 
while the press was helping Shirley 
May change the ribbon in her type- 
writer. 

We have no firsthand information 
that Miss France took the typewriter 
with her on her swim, but it seems 
likely that she did, for she was writing 
the story of her life for newspaper 
publication at the time, and nothing 
is so important as keeping your notes 
up to date as you go along. Natu- 





rally, this may have slowed her down, 
but it would not have been the first 
time that a Channel swimmer car- 
ried extra baggage on the crossing. 

Take the case of Peggy Duncan, 
who swam the Channel some years 
ago with a letter from the mayor of 
Dover to the mayor of Boulogne. The 
mayor of Dover had en- 
trusted the letter to two 
earlier swimmers, both of 
whom failed to get it across. 
By the time Miss Duncan 
(South Africa, 200 pounds) 
started out, the folks in the 
city hall at Boulogne were 
in a fever of anxiety to 
know what the mayor of 
Dover had to say. 

As it turned out, his mes- 
sage read: “X marks my office. Wish 
you were here.” If you detect a note 
of frivolity in this, you are right. The 
dignity of Channel-swimming was at 
a low ebb at that time. A French lady 
whom we have mentioned before, 
Mile. Suzanne Binet, was proposing 
to cross in a scarlet union suit with 
outboard motor attachment. A pair of 
twins from Pittsburgh wanted to take 
a St. Bernard dog along to carry their 
brandy. There was even an _ ugly 
rumor that Richard Halliburton in- 
tended to float across the Channel on 
an Eskimo Pie. 

The last two crises were averted 
when the Channel Swimming Associa- 
tion pulled itself together and invoked 
a couple of old blue laws against (1) 
permitting a dog to enter the Channel 
without a muzzle and (2) selling re- 
freshments to explorers. Mlle. Binet 
could not find a union suit to fit her, 
and in time the danger of untoward 
and undeserved levity passed and 
Channel swimming returned to the 
serious level it holds today. 


HIRLEY May France, though she 

failed last week, broke a hole in 
the hostile tide through which Egyp- 
tians later poured in a conquering 
stream. That is the true note of Chan- 
nel cooperation. Mad at her father 
and her coach at first for ordering her 
out of the creek, Miss France after- 
ward took a hot bath and forgave 
them both. She says she will be back 
next year. So will our private ob- 
server. Till then, let us possess our 
souls in patience. 
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BASEBALL: 


The Dodgers’ Problem 


At Ebbets Field last week Don New- 
combe walked out to the pitching mound 
with a ponderous slouch. The 6-foot-4 
Negro looked meaty, though he sensi- 
tively insists that his correct weight is 
220 pounds instead of the newspapers’ 
235. Whatever it was, he put it all into 
his first gun-shot pitch. The ball 
whumped into the mitt of the roly-poly 
Roy Campanella, a fine catcher and also 
a Negro. Behind Newcombe at second 
base, Jackie Robinson’s coal-black good 
looks made it easy to spot the National 
League’s leading hitter and base stealer. 

As the man who first gave the Negro 
a chance in modern organized baseball, 
Branch Rickey seemed to have profited 
most from the development. Colored 
men made up three-fifths of his Brook- 
lyn Dodgers’ “backbone” (catcher, pitch- 
er, shortstop, second base, and center 
field); Robinson and Newcombe were 
conceded to be the main reasons why 
the club was fighting for leadership with 
the St. Louis Cardinals. But in facing 
the problem baseball had avoided for so 
long, Rickey evidently had let himself 
in for a new puzzler. 

To Newsweek he admitted: “For 
weeks I have been asking myself this 
question: ‘Is there, at this time, a sat- 
uration point for Negroes on one team?’ ” 
Not one of those weeks had gone by 
without fresh re- 
ports from _ the 
Dodgers’ Montreal 
farm regarding 
Sam Jethroe, an 
outfielder and also 
a Negro. Last 
week Jethroe was 
hitting .326 and, 
despite his age 





(29), had a hair- 
raising total of 83 | 
stolen bases (as \eme 


compared with Newcombe 
Robinson’s 31). 

To Rickey personally, a base runner 
with speed in his feet, judgment in his 
head, and adventure in his heart is more 
exciting than a home-run hitter. “But my 
first concern,” the Brooklyn club’s presi- 
dent emphasized, “is winning a champion- 
ship. I wouldn’t want to do anything that 
would hurt either my club’s champion- 
ship chances or the good results obtained 
so far for Negro players.” 

Third Choice: Last week at least 
four major clubs apparently suspected 
that Rickey had already made up his 
mind: They had scouts following Jeth- 
roe. But last winter they also seemed to 
think Rickey wouldn’t put a third Negro 
on his Brooklyn roster. They made bids 
for Newcombe after the right-hander 
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~ Saves mone 
in hauling 


N thousands of hauling jobs, 
actual operating experience 
proves that Eaton 2-Speed Truck 
Axles save money. A typical case 
is that of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Corporation in hauling fluor 
spar ore in mountainous terrain 
from mine to mill. 
‘An Eaton 2-Speed Axle always 
provides a gear that fits the con- 


ditions of steep grades, mud or 
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On steep grades like this, Eaton’s low gear 
range provides extra pulling power on the 
ascent and extra braking power on the de- 
scent, saving engine and brake wear. 












snow,” points out Mr. Whitney, 
mine superintendent. “In other 
words, it fits our trucks to the 
job. We have used Eaton 2-Speed 
Axles for seven years, and find 
they save engine wear and reduce 
maintenance costs.” 

If you are interested in lower- 
ing your transportation costs, 
specify Eaton 2-Speed Axles on 


your next truck order, 


SE Ee 


“Without an Eaton 2-Speed Axle we would 
be unable to bring a full load of ore from 
the mine to the mill,” says Mr. James E. 
Whitney, mine superintendent of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Corporation at Wagon 
Wheel Gap. Picture shows Eaton-equipped 
Diamond T truck taking on a load of 
fluor spar ore. 


l= A\ 4 O) IN ' 1S A SNAP TO SHIFT 






Safer maneuverability in tight places is 
provided by Eaton’s low gear range, which 
enables a truck to inch along, without jump- 
ing or bucking, into exact position for 
unloading. 





EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 1. MOVE BurTon wf) 
——~ she -  —s-9. PUSH PEDAL ™> 
site : . 7 
2-SPEED “2x AXLE | re 
MORE THAN A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY - and your speed ratios 


se 
are now doubled 


SS8Oeeesee 
enabling you to match 
the load to the road 
saving engine, 
time and fuel. 





Other Products: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves * Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve 
e Seat Inserts * Rotor Pumps * Conventional Motor Truck Axles * Permanent Mold Gray Iron 

Castings * Heater-Defroster Units * Spring Washers and Screw Assembly (Springtites) * Snap Rings 

Cold Drawn Steel * Stampings * Leaf and Coil Springs * Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 





YOU MUST AVOID 






IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP — 
HANDSOME- 

LOOKING HAIR 





Remember water is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster your 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a 
dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 
spust have a cleaner scalp. So use 
reml™"&’s never been-duplicated to 
keep hair perfectly jp place—it makes 
hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
never looks or feels gféasy. And you'll 
like to feel Kreml working on your scalp 
to give it a ‘wake-up’ tingle. It always 
keeps hair and scalp feeling so CLEAN. 
Aiso excellent to lubricate a dry seal 
and dry hair—to remove dandruff flakes, 


. A product of R. B. Semler, Ine, 
76 








SPORTS 





had turned in the International League’s 
top pitching percentage (17-6-.739) for 
Montreal. 

The bidding was quashed quickly 
enough; Rickey simply mentioned prices 
that reportedly ranged from $300,000 
to $500,000. At the Brooklyn system’s 
mass-training base in Florida the pitcher 
was left on the Montreal roster, but 
Rickey obviously was trying to build 
him up in the eyes of the Dodgers. He 
saw to it that Newcombe (1) pitched a 
couple of exhibitions against the Dodg- 
ers, (2) went to bed at 9 o'clock the 
night before, and (3) got a pep talk 
from the boss about his big chance. 

That still left Burt Shotton uncon- 
vinced. The Brooklyn manager decided 
the tight-lipped giant was lazy; in one 
game it seemed to him that Newcombe 
had thrown his best pitch, a_ blazing 
fast ball, only three times. Shotton’s sus- 
picion wasn’t weakened when New- 
combe later took an allegedly unau- 
thorized leave of absence. 

But on May 14, with the Dodgers in 
a mood to welcome any pitcher who 
could go the distance and win, Rickey 


-suddenly ordered Newcombe sent to 


Brooklyn. Somewhat later he encour- 
aged the pitcher with a new contract. 
Last week the Dodgers’ head man had 
no reason to regret either move. 

After spotting others a month’s head 
start, the 23-year-old rookie was the club’s 
biggest winner (15-6) after capturing 
four out of five early starts. The 26 start- 





International 
Pretty, Good: The American Wightman Cup tennis team which 
beat Britain: Margaret Osborne du Pont, Doris Hart, Beverly Baker, 
Mrs. Richard Buck, Mrs. Hazel Wightman (cup donor), Patricia 
Canning Todd, Gertrude Moran, Shirley Fry, Louise Brough. 


ing assignments handed to him had 
yielded sixteen full-route performances. 
His total of 127 strike-outs was the sec- 
ond highest in the league. Before the 
Braves put over a run against him in his 
10-2 victory Sept. 6, he ran a string of 
consecutive scoreless innings to 32. 

Writers covering him thought he was 
a cinch for rookie-of-the-year honors. 
The originally skeptical Manager Shotton 
made a starchy admission—“Certainly I 
think he is the best pitcher in the league” 
—and obviously had dropped the charge 
of laziness. He intended to use New- 
combe in every remaining series—“on suc- 
cessive days, if necessary.” 


Odds Against 


For eleven years Dixie Walker of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates thought umpire Larry 
Goetz was highhandedly impatient with 
protesting players, especially the younge1 
ones. Last week Dixie, 39, finally told 
Goetz so. Result: a $100 fine and a 
three-day suspension for Walker. 

Other purely sentimental undertak- 
ings: 
> Champion American jockey Johnny 
Longden, on a long-awaited vacation in 
England, tried a mount in the 173rd 
St. Leger Stakes at Doncaster and finished 
last on a 66-to-1 Mon Chatelain. Winner: 
the 100-to-7 Ridge Wood. 
> British women, here for the 21st Wight- 
man Cup tennis matches, lost them for 
the seventeenth time, 7 to 0. 


o © Newsweek 
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What’s in a Name 


' 


To “provide for the education of 
young men by the name of Leaven- 
worth,” in 1882 U. S. Rep. Elias W. 
Leavenworth (Yale, 1824) set up a schol- 
arship at Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y. Oddly enough, the $475 grant 
was unused for years at a stretch. In 
all, only six men named Leavenworth 
came to claim the funds—three fathers 
and three sons. 

Since 1942, when Ralph W. Leaven- 
worth of Shaker Heights, Ohio, gradu- 
ated, there have been no takers. Ham- 
ilton started advertising in New York 
State papers, and the word even got to 
Leavenworth, Kansas, where Kansans 
hoped that merely being a Leavenworth 
citizen might qualify a boy for the schol- 
arship. The college said no. 

With this fall’s registration of 164 fresh- 
men completed last week, Hamilton an- 
nounced it had once more found no 
Leavenworths. The principal of the grant 
has now soared to $14,294. But there’s 
hope. One 12-year-old Leavenworth 
from New York City and two young 
brothers of the same name from Birming- 
ham, Mich., have written the college that 
they'll be along in a few years. 


For Navajo Knowledge 


“On Jan. 1, 1950, about 600 scared, 
wide-eved kids will arrive here. Aged 
6 to 16, theyll be more than 500 miles 
from home. Nearly 100 per cent of them 
will never have slept in a bed, climbed 
a stairway, or turned a faucet, much less 


EDUCATION 








used a lavatory. Show me another edu- 
cator in the country with anything like 
our problems!” 3 

But Dr. George A. Boyce of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs smiles when he 
makes such remarks about his new school 
at Brigham City, Utah. For, with the 
finishing touches being put on the Inter- 
Mountain Indian School, the Navajo 
youngsters of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Utah will finally have their first sizable, 
modern boarding school. By 1951, De- 
partment of Interior officials expect it to 
expand to its capacity of 2,000. 

The Untutered: The urgent need 
for Navajo educational facilities dates 
back to the Indian treaty of 1868. Then 
the Federal government agreed to pro- 
vide adequate schools for the youngsters 
of the tribe if it would settle on a 5,460- 
square-mile desert reservation on the 
border of New Mexico and Arizona. But 
the facilities the government has _pro- 
vided can hardly be called adequate. An 
estimated 9,000 Navajo youngsters re- 
ceived some education in 1948. But 
some 15,000 didn’t see the inside of a 
classroom. 

Last May, United States Sen. Arthur 
V. Watkins of Utah succeeded in pushing 
through Congress an appropriation for 
$3,750,000 to remodel the $12,000,000 
wartime Bushnell General Hospital at 
Brigham City and finance it as a school 
for the Indian children. Dr. Boyce, then 
director of all Navajo schools, was chos- 
en as general superintendent of the new 
project. 

Dr. Boyce’s first job was to change the 
40 buildings on Bushnell’s 300 acres to a 
semblance of livability instead of Army 
utility. The rooms, some for 
two, some for four, are being 
redone in pleasant pastel 
shades. There are large class- 
rooms, a swimming pool, 
heated screened porches, and 
a baseball diamond. 

The young Indians _ will 
learn the basic three R’s, plus 
practical trades. The girls, 
for example, will be taught to 
cook on three kinds of stoves 
—electric, in case they find 
work in homes with such 
ranges, and coal and oil for 
their own home use. The vo- 
cational program for boys 
will be tailored according to 
demand: if openings seem 
plentiful in plumbing or 
carpentry, boys will be urged 
to take up such occupations. 

By last week, Dr. Boyce 
had not yet found the 70 
teachers who will start with 
the first group of 600 children. 
The salary of $2,500 a year is 
not too appealing, but he is 
sure he will get interested 
prospects. 


Jack White 
Dr. Bovce survevs his new Navajo school 
1 ’ J 
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The Kaywoodie organization 
started in 1851. When Fred 
Harvey came along in 1876, 
you'd often see men enjoying 
our pipes in Harvey restau- 
rants. The Harvey girls always 
put the first course on the table 
when the manager bonged the 
gong. For the world’s best 
smoking, Kaywoodie Pipes 
are made with balance, style, 
good proportion and free 
draft that come from long 
experience. For the fullest 
measure of smoking pleas- 
ure—a Kaywoodie. Kay- 
woodie Company, New 
York and London. 


& Trade Mark 


SUPER-GRAIN KAYWOODIE 


* 


Shape No. 72B 
$3.50 


Add one to your collection. 





ot 
KAYWOODIE 


BRIAR 


> . 
DINNER CALL, FRED HARVEY _Al 
RESTAURANT, TOPEKA, 1876 ey | / 
camememefUT OUT, PUT IN ENVELOPE, and MAIL“““"""""; 
Kaywoodie Co., 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
Please send leaflet picturing 49 Kaywoodie 
Pipes and holders, in colors. There are Kay- 
woodies such as Stembiter and Chinrester, to 
fill special needs of some smokereaR AK 
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Address eT 

City Zone State 
N. 9-19-49 





Pipe-Smokers’ Week, Oct. 16-22 
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OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Direct to User 
TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


FACTORIES: New York « St. 
Minneapolis « Des Moines ¢ Kansts City 


Louis 


For Your MAILING LIST... 








MASTER 
ADDRESSER 


$2450 plus Fed. tax 
(Supplies Extra) 


NO STENCILS 
NO PLATES 
NO RIBBONS 


NO INK Pat. appld. for 


Prints from carbon impressions typed on a long 
strip of paper tape—up to 20 addresses per minute. 
Reproduces from 50 to 100 times, Clean, simple, 


Will also print from 
typed labels attached 
to your business forms. 
At your office supply 
dealer, or write to— 
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“For Modern Living”: Toys, Girard and an Eames chair 


Modern in Detroit 


It was a little over a year ago that 
James B. Webber Jr., vice president and 
general manager of the J. L. Hudson Co. 
of Detroit, was a guest at the Grosse 
Pointe home of Alexander Girard, the 
distinguished architect. Conversation cen- 
tered around how best to promote the De- 
troit Institute of Arts, for Hudson’s—one 
of the country’s largest department stores 
—has been a consistent institute booster. 
Girard, a zealous modern, suggested “a 
modern-design exhibit that would reach 
all the people and their daily lives.” 

Jim Webber was immediately inter- 
ested, and from that talk a show called 
“For Modern Living” evolved. One of 
the most comprehensive of its kind ever 
staged in America, “For Modern Living” 
opened this week to display some 3,210 
objects—including designs from Finland, 
Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, and 
England. Detroit considered the show to 
be as important as any ever held there, 
and in consequence “For Modern Living” 
will monopolize much of the institute’s 
space until Nov. 20. 

Cosponsored by Hudson’s which is pay- 
ing the bills (including $15,000 for the 
strikingly effective catalogue), the show 
was formed by asking a group of design- 
ers the following questions: 
> What does the best modern design have 
to offer? 
> Can you, using modern technology, 
modern materials, give us a new and bet- 
ter setting for our daily lives? 
> Have you, or have you not, discovered 
a new style—a new ideal of beauty— 
which will be the expression of our age 
as other ages of the past created their 
styles? 

The immense job of correlating, sift- 


ing, and selecting what was to go on ex- 
hibition fell mainly on the slight shoul- 
ders of Girard, the show’s director. Mild 
of manner and of voice, Girard worked 
so lofig and so hard that for the past nine 
months he has all but deserted his own 
firm and for the past seven weeks has 
all but slept at the museum. 

His criterion in the final selection of 
objects to be displayed was simple. Did 
they show “the results of a good under- 
standing of a special individual prob- 
lem”? For Girard, “design begins after 
the functional problem is answered.” 

Seats and Sunglasses: As a result. 
“For Modern Living” includes every- 
thing from sunglasses to a baby’s pink 
plastic toilet seat. Present also are 
sewing machines and typewriters, fish- 
ing tackle and dog leashes, toys and 
first-aid kits—and all of the  glass- 
ware, silver, furniture, and fabrics which 
might be expected. And in the Great Hall 
of the institute, set off by handsome land- 
scaping, are exhibition rooms and gar- 
dens done by such noted designers as 
Alvar Aalto (Finland), Jens Risom (Den- 
mark-United States), Bruno Mathsson 
(Sweden), Florence Knoll (United States), 
Charles Eames (United States), and 
George Nelson (United States). To em- 
phasize the practical nature of the show, 
every object in it must be in production 
and actually available. 

Nor was the museum averse to leaving 
its elaborately staged exhibition open to 
a little lampooning. It commissioned Saul 
Steinberg, the cartoonist, to do a 40-foot 
mural. In the mural, the witty Steinberg 
poked brilliant fun at the interior decora- 
tor and those who make such gadgets as 
cocktail carts out of baby buggies. One 
particularly amusing panel showed a hor- 
rendous gingerbread house about to be 
furnished with the absolute worst in mod- 
ern furniture. 
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| New Play 


Blackouts of 1949 (David W. Siegel, 
producer). Faced with the prospect that 
September may shatter precedent by fail- 
iig to come up with a single new dramat- 
i¢ offering, Broadway stirred up a mild 
ferry of activity for the return of Mae 
West with “Diamond Lil” (Newsweek, 
Feb. 14) and the arrival of Ken Murray’s 
“Blackouts” from Hollywood, where it 
has been running uninterruptedly and 
profitably since June 1942. 

In that time, of course, a horde of per- 
formers have been in and out of the show, 
but assuming that the present informal 
alignment of variety acts is typical, it is 
difficult to comprehend California’s sus- 
tained enthusiasm through the years. 
Murray is a hefty, confident comedian 
equipped with a cigar and cane and an 
amiable personality. But as a master of 
ceremonies he is only nominally funny, 
and as a producer his eye for talent seems 
dedicated to the search for chesty “glam- 
ourlovelies’—his own word for a collec- 
tion of impressive anatomical phenomena. 

Pat Williams, a friendly young lady, is 
notably equipped to represent the glam- 
ourlovely prototype, and Nick Lucas, 
Shelton Brooks, and the quick-change 
artist Owen McGiveney have the.. mo- 
ments. Otherwise, it is a commentary on 
the general burden of an uninspired, fee- 
bly vulgar entertainment that its most 
memorable contribution is a trained ani- 
mal act—Burton’s Birds. Murray’s im- 
perturbability under these trying circum- 
stances is easily explained. Such were the 
great hopes for “Blackouts” (which has 
already netted a $1,500,000 profit) that 
25 brokers contracted to buy 500 tickets 
a night for its first eight weeks, and Mur- 
ray himself recently signed a three-year 
contract with Columbia Broadcasting 


System for 39 weeks of television a year. 











Fred Fehl 
Murray, Williams, anatomy 
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| MARTIN SWEENY, Chairman 
E. L. SEFTON, President 


New York is so much smaiter 











when you stay 











at the 


Commodore 


""New York's Best Located Hotel” 


Direct entrancefrom Grand Central Terminal. Half- 
block from Airlines Terminal. All midtown centers 
within easy walking distance. Express subways and 
buses to outlying points right at the door. 











One of the things that makes Atlantic City 

so delightful now is the knowledge 

that the hectic days of Summer are over 

_,. August leaving with a tan... Autumn , 
arriving with her trunks . 7 crowds, but no 
crowded .. .warm yet bracing . . . a little 
more kick in the climate and the combers 

_a delicious blending of two seasons for 

people who seek to avoid the extremes 
of either! 
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metal surfaces 
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In your business, home, 






or on the farm, rust- 
able metal needs pro- | 
tection from the'slow 
fire’ of rust. 
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; RUST-OLEUM corporation 


2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, Ilinois 
Distributors in Principal Cities 
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INDUSTRY: 
Toward Tomorrow 


Since 1941, the Motion Picture Herald’s 
Stars-of-Tomorrow poll (a midseason ad- 
junct to the trade magazine’s highly pub- 
licized survey of the Moneymaking Stars) 
has been a reliable index of Hollywood's 
promising new talent. Unlike last year’s 
poll, when the nation’s exhibitors elected 
only one male actor—Robert Ryan—to 
their list, the current rating gives men 
seven of the top ten positions. Leading 
off is Montgomery Clift, the 28-year-old 
cowhand of “Red River” and the GI of 
“The Search.” The runners-up: Kirk 
Douglas, Betty Garrett, Paul Douglas, 
Howard Duff, Pedro Armendariz, Dean 
Stockwell, Wanda Hendrix, Wendell 
Corey, and Barbara Bel Geddes. 
REVIEWS: 


New Films 


White Heat (Warner Brothers). It was 
hardly surprising that James Cagney’s re- 
turn to his old studio after seven inde- 
pendent years should find him once again 
portraying the mercurial hoodlum who 
detonated such explosive melodramas as 
“Public Enemy.” But it wasn’t quite so 
likely that “White Heat” would turn out to 
be as surcharged with excitement as the 
gangster films of the early ’30s and that 
Cagney’s realization of a psychopathic 
killer would surpass in realism and inten- 
sity anything he has ever done before. 
The abnormal background of Cagney’s 
Cody Jarrett is suggested early in the 
film. Cody’s father died insane; his ex- 
cessive attachment for his mother (Mar- 





MOVIES 





garet Wycherly) is palpably a fixation; 
and he is the victim of violent head- 
aches that twist his body in convulsions. 
Only his mother can relieve his pain. 

His activities as the leader of a gang 
of bank robbers, however, are on a more 
familiar level. From the gang’s murder- 
ous, precision-planned assault on a money 
train to the chemical explosion that cli- 
maxes Cody’s last stand against the cops, 
his story is a shrewdly balanced blend of 
fresh material and such reliable melo- 
drama as the prison break, the terrifying- 
ly casual killings, and the rivalry between 
Cody and his chief henchman (Steve 
Cochran) for leadership and for Cody’s 
opportunistic wife (Virginia Mayo). 

In view of the film’s reliance on a clas- 
sical movie formula, and the glib and 
sometimes specious pretension to psycho- 
logical significance, it is extraordinary 
that “White Heat” unfolds with such 
shocking impact. For this, credit must be 
given to Raoul Walsh’s forceful direction 
and to the Ivan Goff-Ben Roberts screen 
play that offsets the implausible by high- 
lighting revealing flashes of the cruelty 
and pathos of a distorted personality. 

Similarly, the supporting performances 
—particularly that of Edmond O’Brien ‘as a 
Treasury Department agent—are as plaus- 
ible as Walsh’s documentary-like treat- 
ment. However, whether he is the un- 
stable mamma’s boy, the confident killer, 
or the contemptuous husband bullying a 
contemptible wife, it is Cagney’s vivid, 
intelligent performance that makes “White 
Heat” a truly great shocker. 


Under Capricorn (Warner Brothers). 
A British offering by Transatlantic Pic- 
tures, this dramatization of Helen Simp- 
son’s novel about Australia of the 1830s 
is hardly typical of the melodramatic ma- 


Mother and son: Margaret Wycherly coddles a helpless Cagney 
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Bergman is out of the way 


terial Alfred Hitchcock customarily mas- 
terminds for the screen. Despite the fact 
that Ingrid Bergman comes under his di- 
rection for the third time (“Notorious,” 
“Spellbound” ), this is a decidedly disap- 
pointing film. 

In the beginning a deliberate and 
sprawling screen play seems chiefly con- 


. cerned with an irresponsible Irishman, 


the Hon. Charles Adare (Michael Wild- 
ing), and his fastidious plans to recoup 
his fortunes in the boisterous boom town 
of Sydney. Thereafter Adare is merely the 
innocent bystander and catalyst in the 
uneasy home of Sam Flusky (Joseph Cot- 
ten), a gruff and ready landowner with 
a romantic past. 

Years before Flusky, a stable groom 
on an Irish estate, had eloped with his 
master’s daughter, Lady Henrietta (In- 
grid Bergman). Now a wealthy “eman- 
cipist,” he lives in a singularly gloomy 
mansion that is dominated by a tight- 
lipped, devious housekeeper (Margaret 
Leighton) and studiously avoided by the 
colonial aristocracy. The high-spirited 
Lady Henrietta, as is revealed in the 
adapter’s good time, has become a pa- 
thetic dipsomaniac who keeps herself out 
of the way upstairs for weeks at a time. 

With the arrival of the engaging young 
Adare and his small talk of Ireland and 
the scenes of her childhood, Lady Hen- 
rietta emerges from the past into the 
present, and for a time both the brandy 
and the malevolent housekeeper are in 
eclipse. Along about this point the plot 
starts to buckle under the overload of 
talk that seems necessary to recapitulate 
an old crime and build ponderously, if 
ominously, to another. 

While Hitchcock’s Technicolor cam- 
eras colorfully re-create the lusty period, 
he succeeds in making the general narra- 
tive only intermittently suspenseful and 
compelling. Cotten is saddled with a role 
that is limited in both its appeal and its 
emotional range, and there are times 
when Miss Bergman finds the sad and 
sometimes tiresome Henrietta a little too 
elusive for even her recognized talent. 


Newsweek, September 19, 1949 
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Your oil burner is equipped with many devices to make it safe but, like your automobile, 
it requires servicing from time to time. Dirty electrodes cause delayed spark and incomplete 
combustion. This may result in serious smoke damage to your home or even in a costly fire. 
Play safe. Have your oil burner completely checked before the heating season starts. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and propertys 
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AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Actna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smokeis itself never consumed.’ From 
that day to this—through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions—no 
policyholder has ever suffered loss 
because of failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its obligations, 
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Compare this with the U. S. average: 
a little over $2,000. What is the reason 
behind this exceptionally high aver- 
age for Newsweek families? Here are 
the facts. 


66% of every dollar spent for life 
insurance comes from only 35% of all 


U. S. families.* This 35% represents 
America’s highest income families. 
85.5% of Newsweek’s more than 
800,000 families is concentrated in 
this group—the group that accounts 


for % of all life insurance written. 
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of the United States Insurance Company 
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Newsweek Ranks So High With the Insurance Companies 


Newsweek Families Average $15,000 Life Insurance 


NEWSWEEK offers more top- 
income families per advertising dol- 
lar—at the lowest cost per thousand— 
than any other weekly or general 
monthly magazine. 


47.3% of Newsweek’s readers in 
business and industry have a direct 
voice in, and thousands more influ- 
ence, company buying. And this buy- 
ing includes plant and personnel in- 
surance coverage. 


*1947 Survey of Consumer Finances con- 
ducted by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Insurance Companies Advertise in Newsweek 
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Weller on Greece 


George Weller is a very good example 
of what is known as a writer's writer. His 
“Not to Eat, Not for Love,” whose title 
was taken from Emerson and whose scene 
was Harvard, got a lot of writing people 
excited about him four years after he was 
graduated from that university in 1929. 
“Clutch and Differential,” an interpreta- 
tion of American life in terms of the auto- 
mobile, came three years later. His pres- 
ent volume, “The Crack in the Column,” 
confirms him as an authentic American 
stylist. 

This book concerns itself with Greece, 
from the time the English disastrously 
came in 1941 to defend it from the Ger- 
mans to the time the Americans came in 
1946 to defend it from the Russians. 

Style All the While: Weller won a 
1943 Pulitzer Prize for reporting for The 
Chicago Daily News a surgical operation 
in an American submarine. Before and 
after he was a correspondent in Greece, 
covering both the incoming Nazis and, 
later, the incoming Allies. 

His writing of Greece in “The Crack in 
the Column” is a matter of style all the 
while. For George Weller seems to walk 
all around a word, giving it his closest 
scrutiny, before adding it to any of his 
phrases (such as “short-legged gray 
mountains”) or sentences (such as “They 
rounded the little Byzantine church of 
Daphni, a jewel box grown dim with 
cherishing.”) Weller has an_ intense, 
tightly coiled prose which is all his own. 
It just misses self-consciousness. But it 
misses. 


The people of Weller in “The Crack in 
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Acme 


Weller wrote a memorable book 


the Column” are not so well brought off. 
They cannot be said to be stock char- 
acters. They are not unbelievable. They 
do seem to be, however, stage characters; 
that is, characters on the stage of a novel. 
There is the American aviator dumped in 
Greece who assumes, unbelievably quick- 
ly, an affinity for the country. The British, 
who all seem to have an incredible sense 
of the Empire Life Line, are remarkably 
and even monotonously wry, witty, and 
tenacious—and they all talk alike. 

The girls, resistance workers, Red Cross, 
et al., are just about what you would ex- 
pect of them. And none of the whole cast 
appears to have much depth or back- 
ground, whether they come from Athens, 
London, or Brooklyn. They are like peo- 


ple seen in a very expectable newsreel. 
Even the pair that carries the sad little 
central plot--an English underground offi- 
cer and a patriotic Athenian girl—are not 
memorable characters. But the book is 
memorable. 

It is as though Weller was forced to 
stipple in his panorama of Greece because 
the view was too large and complex for 
full-length portraiture. But when you 
have seen it, you will have seen Greece. 

Weller’s fundamental story is that of 
the dilemma of Greece, with its frieze of 
strange figures on a barren ground, with 
its riddle of who is Communist, who is 
Royalist, who is Republican, and who be- 
longs to the good score of other parties 
and interests which rend that ancient 
unhappy land. As Weller appraises them, 
the values are about as well weighed as 
anyone will ever weigh them. His, until a 
better shall come along, is the “A Passage 
to India” of the modern Hellenic penin- 
sula. (THE Crack IN THE Cou! sty. By 
George Weller. 370 pages. Random 
House. $3.) 


Schlesinger Rejects 


Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. is an elo- 
quent and persuasive young man who is 
deeply concerned about the state of the 
world. The precocious author of “The 
Age of Jackson” now turns in his latest 
book to a serious consideration of the 
stand the liberal must take in these times. 
“The Vital Center” is an investigation of 
and perhaps an answer to the questions 
that haunt all who are caught between 
distaste for the reactionary extreme Right 
and fear of the radical extreme Left. 

“The Vital Center” is a slashing attack 

















Your set of values is different from theirs 


Design for Living: 


84 


By the time Abner Dean's 
second book of off-beat cartoons was published he 
was discovered by psychiatrists to be a penetrating 
analyst of man’s secret hopes and fears. Others got 
a wry chuckle from his not so comic revelations. 


of humor . 





Bad planning did it 


Vow Simon & Schuster offer Dean’s third, “And 
on the Eighth Day” ($2.95) with a message for 
“our kind of animal—the only one with a sense 
- and those . . 
lusion that they exist individually and secretly.” 


. who have the de- 
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are machines . 
smarter than 


me? 


MM... than one embattled mor- 
tal is beginning to worry—and no 
wonder. 

Those brainy new machines that 
“think like man” sound so blame 
superior. They can solve, with light- 
ning speed, problems that would 
take ordinary beings a lifetime. 
They even have a perfect “memory” 
to make us folks feel measly. 

But it seems that the human 
mind is not outmoded, after all. 
Science now admits that old-fash- 
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ioned gray matter beats any new- 
fangled machine. Clever as these 
mechanical wizards come—they 
have only the I.Q. of a worm. 


Personally, we’re happy to help 
spread the word, because we’ve 
always held that people are here 
to stay. Sure, we make machines, too 
—Comptometer Adding-Calculating 
Machines. And when it comes to 
figures, they’re smart as a whip. 


The real whizz, though, still sits 
right behind them—big and bright 
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as life—running the show. Who 
else, of course, but the Comptometer 
operator? We’ve yet to see the equal 
of that keen head and those trained 
hands, for teaching a smart ma- 
chine the answers! 


Comptometer (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
Adding-Calculating Machines, made 
only by Felt & Tarrant Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, Ill, are sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1731 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Ill. 











“Pabco Mastipave floor covering is 
installed in our main trucking aisles 
and also in our men’s and women’s 
rest rooms,” says Jesse Nitker, 

Factory Manager, B. Kuppenheimer & 
Co., Inc.—one of the nation’s foremost 
clothing manufacturers. 

“We are very well satisfied with 
the way these Pabco Mastipave floors 
are standing up under traffic. They 
look as well today as the day they were 
laid. We would not hesitate to recom- 
mend this type of flooring to anyone 
desiring a good wearing floor surface.” 


TAKES THE POUNDING 
OF MILLIONS OF FEET 


Every building needs Pabco Mastipave! For 25 
years, the Nation's blue chip industries, public 
carriers, hospitals, public school systems have 
demonstrated that Pabco Mastipave — both 
regular and non-slip Grip-Tread 
types — costs little, looks good, 
wears even better! Grip-Tread 
Mastipave is sold in roll goods 
only — regular Mastipave is 
available in roll goods and tiles. 
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upon Communism but it offers no comfort 
for Communism’s more violent enemies. 
It is a plea for one and all to remember 
that “the totalitarian left and the totali- 
tarian right meet at last on the murky 
grounds of tyranny and terror” and that 
those who believe in a free society “are 
pledged to a permanent crisis” which 
will test the moral, political, “and very 
possibly the military” strength of both 
sides of the present East-West struggle 
for world domination. 

Schlesinger’s liberalism is of a kind 
that arises among those who have worked 
with the source material of American his- 
tory. His sense of America’s “usable 
past,” his unwillingness to be frightened 
either by old or new ideas, and yet his 
awareness of present dangers lead him 
to the conclusion that, the hope of the 
future lies in the collaboration of what 
he calls the “non-Communist left” with 


the “non-Fascist right.” This is the “vital 


center” where the stand against destruc- 
tion must be made. 

Younger Generation: The young 
Harvard professor and Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner was born in 1917 and is, therefore, of 
an age and experience which fit him to be 
the spokesman for that generation which 
was just starting to go to high school 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt was begin- 
ning his first term in the White House. 

It was Schlesinger’s generation which 
saw, he says, Russia not as the future 
hope of the world but as a land where 
“industrialization was underwritten by 
mass starvation” and where, among other 
brutal faults, the execution of the heroes 
of the revolution “testified to some deep 
inner contradiction in the system.” “The 
Soviet experience,” he says, “on top of the 
rise of Fascism, reminded my genera- 
tion rather forcibly that man was, in- 
deed, imperfect, and that the corruptions 
of power could unleash great evil in the 
world. We discovered a new dimension 
of experience—the dimension of anxiety, 
guilt, and corruption.” 

With this discovery came, Schlesinger 
says, “an unconditional rejection of to- 
talitarianism and a reassertion of the ulti- 
mate integrity of the individual.” But 
how he manages to reconcile the super- 
planning of the prewar New Deal with 
the reassertion of individualism perhaps 
springs also from the uniqueness of young 
Mr. Schlesinger’s generation. (THE VrraL 
CENTER: THE PoLitics oF FREEDOM. By 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. 274 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.) 


Stripped-Down Novelist 


Mrs. Leslie Porter was a distinguished 
novelist with a formidable and interna- 
tional reputation. She did not write many 
books, but those she did had wide sales 
and high critical acclaim. She was a per- 
fectionist, in both the creation of her 
characters and the precise writing of her 
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COLD CARS START 


stant 


STEWART-WARNER 
Electric FUEL PUMP 


Save your battery with a car that starts in- 
stantly every time in any weather! Stewart- 
Warner’s Electric Fuel Pump is quickly installed, 
fits any make of car or truck. Feeds a steady, 
even flow of fuel into your 
engine as soon as you 
switch on the ignition. 





No more dangerous stall- 
ing in traffic, on hills or 
at every stop you make. 
And no more grinding 
down your battery be- 
cause vapor lock has 
killed your engine. 





Your local Ignition and Carburetor Shop or Service 
Garage can replace your old mechanical fuel pump 
today! Write for free illustrated booklet. 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


1854 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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prose. She lived, a grande dame, some- 
times in London but more often in her 
imposing villa on the Riviera, surrounded 
by devoted and protective friends. Mrs. 
Porter was a character—and, as created 
in Hamilton Basso’s precisely written new 
novel, “The Greenroom,” a character who 
will long be recalled by those who meet 
her in these pages. 

“The Greenroom” is a simple love story 
which depends mostly for its effect upon 
the excellent: building up and eventual 
letting down of Mrs. Porter at the au- 
thor’s skillful hands. There is not an 





Basso is penetrating and precise 


ounce of social significance in the book, 
although it contains some slight acidic 
overtones of Henry James. It is purely a 
romance (and not a happy one) and, as 
such, is one of the best that has come 
along in a long time. 

Novelist’s Triumph: To the Riviera, 
where Mrs. Porter is staying, comes Ru- 
fus Jackson, editor of the New York firm 
which has always published her books. 
He has a note to her and instructions to 
question her, gently and diplomatically, 
about the progress of her memoirs on 
which she has been working for several 
years. At her home he meets and falls in 
love with Nora Marsh, the wife of Mrs. 
Porter's spoiled, alcoholic, and unhappy 
nephew, who is the apple of the great 
lady’s eye. 

As the story unfolds, Mrs. Porter, aware 





of the love affair, becomes in all her ugli- 
ness and cruelty a far different woman 
than the public had supposed. In strip- 
ping away Mrs. Porter’s false front, Bas- 
sos story becomes an artistic achieve- 
ment. Neither Rufus nor Nora suffers in 
comparison with the dominating Mrs. 
Porter. But in the end Mrs. Porter tri- 
umphs—much in the manner of her own 
contrived novels—over them both. (THE 
GrEENROoM. By Hamilton Basso. 278 
pages. Doubleday. $3.) 
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In Paris, Rome, or Bombay, 
These Travelers Cheques will smooth your way! 





These convenient, self-identifying Cheques protect your money against loss or theft. 

Issued by the world’s largest bank, acceptable throughout the world. Sold by 

banks and travel offices everywhere. 75c per $100 in attractive wallet-pack. 
BANK OF AMERICA N.T. & 5S. A., CALIFORNIA 
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with Wehster 
Type ‘WI’ Radiation 


Use Webster Type WI Radiation 
with steam or hot water to “spot” 
heat where you want it—wherever 
floor space or vertical wall space, 
or both, are limited. Use it, too, to 
spread heat evenly along cold 
exposed walls—to provide even, 
clean heating comfort. 
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A 4-foot piece of Type WI equals 
25 square feet of ordinary radiation 
and weighs only 14 Ibs. Plain ends 
or threaded adapters. Pressed steel 
covers available. 


Find out more about Webster Type 
WI Radiation. Call your nearest 
Webster Representative. Or write us. 


COMING! 


Webster Type “WI” Radiation in a new role. 
Ideal for schools, office buildings, and other 
institutional and commercial applications. 
Ask for new Bulletin B-1551, soon ready. 
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On American Highways 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


tT would be difficult to spend, as I 

have, nine weeks this spring and 
summer on the highways of 30 states 
without recording admiration for the 
remarkable job done by those states in 
making travel safe, efficient, and at- 
tractive. There were two trips—one 
from Connecticut to Louisiana and 
Texas; another from New York to the 
far Northwest, down the Pacific Coast, 
and through the midsection 
of the continent. 

It is most significant to 
note that such traveling is 
possible because the several 
states, especially in postwar 
years, have done a job of 
construction unparalleled in 
history. The Federal gov- 
ernment has helped, as it 
should, considering the great 
importance of _ interstate 
travel. The highway program planned 
in 1944 provided for a Federal grant 
of $500,000,000 for each of the past 
three years, that sum to be matched 
by the states. But in those three years 
the states themselves and their subdi- 
visions have spent many billions more. 

Each state learns from the experi- 
mentation, the successes, and mistakes 
of its neighbors. Some years ago, there 
was in Washington great agitation for 
vast Federal superhighways from coast 
to coast and from north to south. The 
idea was not pressed to its ultimate 
goal. We escaped the awful monotony 
of a grid of autobahns. 

State imposts on road users now 
cover 60 per cent of highway costs. 
The rest comes from local property 
taxes and Federal funds. It was agreed 
at the Governors’ Conference this sum- 
mer at Colorado Springs that still more 
of the cost of the highways should be 
charged to users. 


NOTICED vast improvement since I 

made similar tours across the coun- 
try in 1946 and 1947. California, al- 
most swamped with traffic two years 
ago, under Governor Warren’s huge 
building program is making travel 
safer and pleasanter. Despite the 
building that is apparent in virtually 
all states, the detour horror of twenty 
years ago has been all but eliminated. 
In the 14,000-odd miles I covered, I 
probably spent less than 25 miles in 
detours. Skillful road engineering. has 
made travel as usual, or almost as 





usual, the rule. Interminable direction 
inquiries are eliminated by informa- 
tive signs and good free maps. 

Better policing, safety ‘education, 
and the bitter lessons of experience 
have impressed upon drivers the com- 
mon sense of reasonable speed. If, 
after no little experience, I should sug- 
gest a rule for long-distance travel, it 
would be that early rising and reason- 
able speed make about 350 
miles a day an easy task. 
The traveler who starts early 
covers about 300 miles by 
3 o'clock, which leaves time 
to ease off and look for 
an overnight stop. There 
should, however, be better 
means to provide the infor- 
mation necessary to antici- 
pate motor courts and hotels 
and to make reservations 
well in advance or from day to day. 

Old-time delays due to tortuous city 
streets have been greatly reduced. The 
big cities have done better than their 
little brothers. It must be recorded in 
all honesty, however, that admiration 
for the State of Pennsylvania, which 
rises as one traverses its great Turn- 
pike, ends in frustration in the mazes 
of Pittsburgh. 


T seemed to me—and here I wish to 
I be circumspect—that for highway 
quality, road signs, and safety, Michi- 
gan and Virginia rate very high. The 
sparsely settled upper peninsula of 
Michigan is a tourist’s dream of good 
roads, light traffic, scenery, and, in this 
torrid summer, cool air. 

Government builds highways, but 
private industry created the immensely 
improved machinery that makes rapid 
building possible. It also created the 
automobile which fathered our high- 
way system and which has become a 
marvel of efficiency. Beyond routine 
service, I had no occasion to stop for 
repairs in all those miles. Twenty-five 
years ago, I estimated the life of a tire 
at 5,000 miles. In the entire length of 
this year’s touring I did not find it 
necessary to change a tire or to add a 
pound of air. Perhaps some reader 
will murmur “good luck.” My verdict 
is “good tires.” 

For all these advantages two Ameri- 
can institutions which are often under 
attack deserve credit—local state gov- 
ernment and free industry. 
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BOEING AIRPLANE COMPANY, big name in aviation, designed and built the Stratocruiser— 


super-fast new sky giant. A serious production problem was solved by a Shell Industrial Lubricant. 


Fogbound ‘route’ proves faster 


TRANGE THOUGH IT SEEMS, one phase of airplane manufac- 
ture is done better, faster, in a fog—a controlled fog of 
atomized cutting oil! 

At Boeing, the aluminum plates which sheathe a big 
Stratocruiser’s framework are cut in batches of 6 to 10. The 
plates are stacked, marked from a master pattern, and 
trimmed by a router with a specially designed bit. 

Purpose of the hollow bit in the router is to lead the fog 
of cutting oil—under high pressure—to the face of the cut. 
But conventional oils wouldn’t work. 


Shell lubrication engineers —invited to study the operation 
—developed an aluminum cutting oil which not only lubri- 
cated the head of the bit .. . but acted as a coolant. . . and 
washed away impeding chips. Production promptly jumped. 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


Now in use at Boeing for more than 7 years, Shell Alumi- 
num Cutting Oil has exceeded the most optimistic predic- 
tions. Maintenance and waste of materials is no longer a 
problem. Efficiency, in this operation, more than doubled! 


Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports 
on progress. 

Planned lubrication can ine 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant Call in the Shell Lubrica- 
tion Engineer. 
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Courtesy Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection. 
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Known by the Company it Keeps 
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CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES e 6 YEARS OLD—86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. 





